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POMMERN, THE WINNER OF THE NEW DERBY 
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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 
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RACING Not long since it seemed 

AND THE doubtful whether a_ look 
RAILWAYS round would include anything 
in the nature of activity on 

the racecourse. Happily things are just 
kept going by the fixtures which have 
been arranged for Newmarket. That is 
better than nothing, though it does little 
towards solving the problem which is 
besetting many owners as to what they 
shall do with their horses, the difficulty 
being to decide whether to keep them 


Q 


in training in order that they may take 
advantage of the few opportunities 
provided for them. From one point of 
view the present state of affairs, 
disastrous as it must be to many people, 
only a little less than disastrous to a 
multitude of others, may be said to 
present one minor advantage: races 
will be for the most part contested by 
good horses for the simple reason that 
it will not be worth while to run the 
bad ones. The continuance or cessation 
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of racing depended entirely on the 
railway companies, and they declare 
their inability to provide trains. There 
is talk about the necessity of economising 
coal, moreover, and this is a matter not 
to be ignored. Also it is readily com- 
prehensible that there is a shortage of 
labour. Whether the companies might 
not have helped remains a question. 
POMMERN Pommern’s portrait is 
AND given as the winner of 
BLACK JESTER the New Derby, and 
possibly, probably in- 
deed, the best horse in training, though 
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to be made for the latter on the 
grounds of his backwardness, but we 
may set down the beating as repre- 
senting 3lb., which leaves the other 
12lb. the better, or shall we allow a 
little for condition and make it 
10lb.? They met again in the Two 
Thousand when Rossendale was sixth, 
though he could have been nearer. That 
race, however, did not much disturb 
the estimate. In the New Derby 
Pommern beat Rossendale five lengths. 
The running, it will be seen, is consistent. 

In the Princess of Wales’ Stakes 
Rossendale, in receipt of 21]b. from 


THE START FOR THE NEW 


of course we cannot tell at present what 
there may be among the two-year-olds. 
I must admit to having had an idea that 
Black Jester had claims to be considered 
the best. Form, however, cannot be 
disregarded, and there is a _ distinct 
line between Black Jester and Pommern 
through Rossendale. The last two have 
met thrice this season. In the Craven 
Stakes Sir John Thursby’s colt, in 
receipt of 15 Ib., beat Pommern three- 
parts of a length. Some excuse had 


DERBY AT NEWMARKET 


Black Jester, beat him by three-parts 
of a length. Weight-for-age according 
to the conditions of this race is 12 ]b. 
Supposing we rate the beating at 3lb., 
that makes Black Jester 61b. better 
than Rossendale, and we have seen how 
much the latter is behind Pommern. 
Of course it has to be taken into con- 
sideration that the 10st. 4]lb. which 
the son of Polymelus carried is regarded 
by many as over fair racing weight, 
especially in ground such as they galloped 
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A LOOK 


over at Newmarket, rendered heavy by 
the then recent downpour. I have seen 
it argued that had the scale of weights 
been 14]b. lower, that is to say, 
supposing Black Jester had carried 
9st. 41b., Rossendale 7st. 11 lb., the 
result might have been different, and, 
of course, it might. Sir John Thursby 
was ready to make liberal allowance for 
Black Jester’s disability, being more 
than willing to realise what every pound 
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that he won in such impressive fashion. 
All who are familiar with the course 
Behind the Ditch—if any reader is not 
he will perceive the ditch beyond the 
rails on the farther side—will see that 
Black Jester is not far from home, just 
reaching the lower winning post. It is 
incalculable odds on him. 

The view of the start for the New 
Derby exhibits Pommern on the extreme 
left. Mr. Ernest Willoughby caught the 


LET FLY, SECOND IN THE NEW DERBY 


over 10st. must mean. Where good 
horses are concerned, however, form has 
a habit of coming out correctly in spite 
of all difficulties of weight, gradients, 
and going. It will be extremely interest- 
ing if Black Jester and Pommern meet 
before the season is over. 

Another picture shows the vigorous 
manner in which Black Jester is leading 
his field in the race for the June Stakes 
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field at the right moment, and, it may 
be said, was particularly fortunate in 
his efforts throughout the meeting. Lord 
Carnarvon’s The Vizier is on Pommern’s 
whip hand. Mr. R. C. Dawson tells me 
that this colt stumbled badly after he 


had taken a few strides: here he is 
evidently well away with the others ; 
the stumble came afterwards, but could 
hardly have made any difference. 
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SOME OTHER One thing we should 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS like to know is who 
comes after Pommern 

in the list of the three-year-olds ? What 
will happen when Rossendale and Let 
Fly meet, always, of course, presuming 
that Let Fly does his best, which un- 
fortunately does not seem to be a 
certainty ? In the New Derby Colonel 
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contest, has not been published... There 
can, I suppose, be little doubt that 
Pommern, Let Fly, and Rossendale will 
all meet once more. 

Just behind Rossendale in. the New 
Derby came Mr. Mortimer Singer’s 
Achtoi, who will make a fourth in the 
remaining classic ; for the New St. Leger 
will rank thus even though it is not run 


BLACK JESTER LEADING THE FIELD FOR THE JUNE STAKES AT NEWMARKET 
FIRST EXTRA MEETING 


Hall Walker’s son of White Eagle and 
Gondolette was second, beaten two 
lengths, Rossendale three lengths behind 
him. In the Two Thousand Rossendale 
was sixth, Let Fly ninth, but here Let 
Fly’s jockey reports that he ‘ would 
do"nothing.” At the time of writing 
the entry for the New St. Leger, the 
race which is to replace the Doncaster 


on the Town Moor. Mr. Gwyn Saunders- 
Davies, who trains Achtoi, is too good 
a sportsman to complain of bad luck 
and to find comfort in arguing that his 
horse “‘ ought to have won” the Irish 


Derby. He does not go further than to 
tell me that Achtoi was at a disadvantage 
with Lord Decies’ Ballaghtobin in the 
matter of the draw. From other sources, 
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A LOOK ROUND 


THE START FOR THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ STAKES, NEWMARKET 


il 


THE PARADE FOR THE IRISH DERBY. BALLAGHTOBIN IN FRONT OF THE STANDS 
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however, I hear that Achtoi was unlucky 
to have been beaten, and it is to be 
hoped that Lord Decies will send the 
winner over to Newmarket in order that 
this may be put to the test. Ballagh- 
tobin seems emphatically to have dis- 
abused his critics of the idea that he 
cannot stay. Achtoi certainly stays well. 
* * * * * 

THE FILLIES The photograph of the New 

Oaks shows nothing but 
Snow Marten, for the reason that she 
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there was no reason to suppose that she 
would develop any want of that 
description. She was recognised as an 
incorrigible jade. Her visit to Sir Martin 
appears to have altered her disposition. 
We are sometimes apt to sum up the 
form of horses and to draw rigid conclu- 
sions about them without regard to 
detail. It may be that the deep ground 
prevented Black Jester from winning 
the June Stakes. It is more than 
probable that the hard ground prevented 


SNOW MARTEN WINNING THE NEW OAKS AT NEWMARKET 


was so far ahead as to exclude anything 
else, except that we get just a glimpse 
of her follower. The success of Mr. 
Neumann’s filly was doubly surprising, 
in the first place because no one apart 
from her immediate friends—if even this 
exception should be made—had any 
idea that she could win if she wanted to 
do so, and in the second place because 


Vaucluse from winning the New Oaks. 
Had not Rarity been fourth in that race 
it would have been remarkable for the 
exact reversal of the running in the 
previous classic for fillies. Snow Marten 
was fourth in April, Bright third, Silver 
Tag second, Vaucluse won; when they 
met in June the previous fourth was 
first, the previous third second, the 
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THE START FOR THE THREE-YEAR-OLD HANDICAP 
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A HUGE FIELD AT THE FIRST EXTRA MEETING 


second third, and the winner fifth 
instead of fourth. ‘‘ The book” would 
have been just as deceptive as it possibly 
could be. 

I give a picture of the start for the 
Three-year-old Handicap as a memorial 
of the fields which went to the post in 
war-time. One likes to see a large 
number of starters for the reason that 
the vitality of the Turf is thereby 
demonstrated. Nevertheless, when 
thirty-seven go to the post, as happened 
in the event portrayed, doubts must 
remain as to whether the best horse won, 
and though the spectacle is inspiring it 
is impossible to gain anything like a 
distinct idea of what is happening in 
the course of the struggle. 

* * * * 

SOME Naturally the results 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS become more complica- 
ted and untrustworthy 
when shifty animals are in the throng, 
and it is to be feared that Mr. Barrow’s 
Marcus comes into this category. 
Another picture is of Star Hawk, Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s son of Sunstar and Sweet 
Finch, who won the Ditch Stakes from 
Ali Bey and Salandra, with Marcus 
fourth. It was only a question of two 
necks, and so far as I could make out 
something like a third neck, and I think 
it may be accepted as a fact that Star 
Hawk was lucky to win, though I have 
not heard a confirmation of the belief 
that Ali Bey’s jockey imagined the race 
finished at the top of the hill instead 
of at the bottom. As it was run it struck 

me that Ali Bey ought to have won. 

A current enquiry constantly heard is 
for the name of the best two-year-old 
seen out so far, the general impression 
being that Mr. Hulton’s Fifinella merits 
this distinction. It may be admitted 
that she beat little in the Fulbourne 
Stakes. No high opinion is formed of 
His Majesty’s Marconi who followed her 
home. It was the style in which she 
won that conveyed the notion of her 
excellence, and I happen to know that 
she was a very long way from anything 
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STAR HAWK, WINNER OF THE DITCH TWO-YEAR-OLD STAKES AT NEWMARKET FIRST EXTRA 
MEETING 


THE START FOR THE EXETER STAKES, NEWMARKET. H.M. THE KING’S SIR DIGHTON ON THE 
EXTREME LEFT 
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like her best. Her progress during the 
early part of the year was the reverse 
of smooth, and she is only just really 
beginning to come to hand. Great 
curiosity exists to see her stable com- 
panion Atheling, the son of Desmond and 
Wood Daisy, half-brother to Woodwild— 
which is not, it must be admitted, a very 
forcible recommendation. It may be 
suspected that Woodwild does not stay 
as well as it has been supposed he could, 
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Lindal that I believe he was asked rather 
a stiff question in his gallop with 
Polycrates. But the last named split a 
pastern in the course of the spin, and 
his owner was in consequence none the 
wiser when it was over. His Majesty’s 
Sir Dighton had, however, been fairly 
well tried, Sir John Thursby’s Money 
Moon was reported on the best authority 
to be able to gallop, and Limond 
disposed of both. 


H.M. THE KING’S SIR DIGHTON WHO RAN THIRD IN THE EXETER STAKES 


and that when he wins a race it will not 
be over a longer distance than a mile. 
That, however, is comparatively unim- 


portant. Fifinella, as the half-sister to 
Silver Tag, has stronger claims to respect in 
the matter of breeding, though it remains 
to be seen whether Fifinella will turn 
out the equal of Atheling. Mr. James 
Russel seems to have what may be a 
good colt in Limond. So good an opinion 
existed of this son of Desmond and 


BEST MAN In his comments on horses 
«bred at the Hampton Court 
Stud Mr. Coaten makes no mention of 
Best Man. I had a special interest in 
this horse for private reasons, and am 
convinced that he never gained in general 
estimation the character he well deserved. 
Although he won his first race as a two- 
year-old it was not until towards the end 
of his three-year-old season that he began 
to show what he was. He won the Great 
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Eastern, following on a _ success at 
Sandown, won the Great Tom Stakes at 
Lincoln, Mrs. Butterwick, who had 
carried off The Oaks, amongst the un- 
placed division, and won the Derby Cup 
carrying 8st. 4lb. by a head from 
Harfleur II., 7st. 51b., Raeburn 9 st., 
three lengths behind the second. 
Raeburn had shortly before beaten 
Isinglass. As a four-year-old Best Man 
won eight out of nine races in England 
and also the Prix du Conseil Municipal 
in Paris, from Callistrate, who had been 
victorious in the same event twelve 
months previously. He won, moreover, 
with the utmost ease. A rumour was 
abroad that the French jockeys, jealous 
of the advent of an English horse, were 
going to put Webb over the rails, and 
I told him of the threat. “If anyone 


goes over the rails in this race it won’t 
be me!” he grimly replied, and seeing 
that he had been desperately anxious to 
ride in a Liverpool, and as a matter of 
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fact had done so, it will be realised that 
he was not a timid horseman. Not long 
after Throstle won the Leger Best Man 
met her at Sandown and beat her easily. 
Sir Frederick Johnstone, disappointed 
at the failure of his filly, remarked to 
Webb after the race, ‘A couple of 
hundred yards farther and we should 
have caught you!” to which Webb 
replied, ‘‘ Not if we’d gone a couple of 
times all round the course, Sir Frederick!’’ 
At Ascot some people had an idea that 
a two-year-old called Queen’s Jester 
would beat Best Man who was giving 
him 4st., but it was never anything 
like a race. He was not lucky enough 
to get much chance at the stud, though 
he was the sire of Just Cause, who seemed 
likely to develop into a good animal when 
he went wrong; of Signorino who dead- 
heated for second place in the Middle Park 
and was third to Cicero, beaten less than 
a length in the Derby; of the speedy 
Stolen Kiss, and a few others who did well. 
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“THE ER-REL’S ” 


TWELFTH, A.D. 1915 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


THERE had been a tremendous storm 
during the night ; so vivid the lightning 
flashes which lit up the hills that the 
Er-rel, lying wakeful upon his_ bed, 
gazing out through his uncurtained 
windows, declared next morning that he 
could plainly discern a big stag, poised 
on a great grey boulder, in the green 
corrie beyond the loch. Overhead the 
thunder crashed and rolled ; one terrific 
clap after another seemed to shake the 
castle to its very foundations. 

“Like their big guns out yonder,” 
Lord Banavie muttered, and with a 
heavy sigh turned his head upon his hot 
pillow. 

He had fallen into an uneasy doze 
when his man entered with the warm 
water. 

What’s the time, John ? asked his 
master, suddenly opening his eyes. 

“Eight o’clock, my lord. And a 
beautiful morning after the rain. “Ope 
the tremenjus wet won’t make the birds 
too wild, my lord,”’ added Cockney John, 


who, after thirty years in the Er-rel’s 
service, had become a bit of a sportsman 
himself. 

“The birds? Oh, yes’ — Lord 
Banavie yawned—‘ I had forgotten it 
was the Twelfth.” 

The man’s eyes opened wide as he 
noiselessly set about his work. For- 
gotten that it was the Twelfth! As 
soon would he have expected the heavens 
to fall! 

Lady Banavie looked up from behind 
the coffee-pot as her husband entered 
the dining-room. 

“Here you are, dear—Macdonald has 
been round to see you; something about 
the dogs.’’ She paused, and her blue 
eyes grew suspiciously dim: “Oh, my 
dear, this is a sad Twelfth for you. We 
are left all alone, dear—what a change 
from other years!” 

‘““Now, Euphemia!’’ The Er-rel drew 
himself up, and his grey moustachios 
bristled. ‘‘ No repining, mind—I won't 
have it! Would ye have the laddies 
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dawdling about here after the grouse 
when there’s Germans to shoot ? Gad, if 
I were only a younger man Ne 


A flash broke through the moisture in 
Lady Banavie’s eyes: “Do you think 
I grudge them ?”’ she demanded, indig- 
nantly. ‘ It is only when one remembers 
—there, sit down and have your 
breakfast.” 

But the Er-rel still lingered by the 
window. “ Surely the post is very late 
this morning ?”’ He pulled out his watch 
and compared it with the clock on the 
mantelpiece. “ Yes, very late—confound 
that Duncan MacIntosh !—stopping and 
havering with every old wife he meets 
on the road! Just wait ye—lI’ll have a 
word with him by and by!” 


“T don’t suppose it’s Duncan’s fault. 
Trains are late again—movement of 
troops, no doubt.” 

“Maybe.” The Er-rel sat down at 
the breakfast-table. 


“Tf ye please, ma lorrd, will ye be 


thinkin’ off mekkin’ a starrt, now, if yer 


lorrdship pleases, whateffer?”’ The 
tentative suggestion came, an hour later, 
from Macdonald, as his master emerged 
from the hall-door. 

“ All right, all right. Hurry no man’s 
cattle ’—his lordship’s eyes were search- 
ing the white road which wound upward 
through the glen. A_ black speck 
appeared round the farthest bend and 
came swiftly nearer. Lord Banavie 
turned and hastened down the drive ; 
his wife’s face disappeared from the 
dining-room window, and a moment 
later she, too, stood upon the gravel 
sweep. 

“Here you are, Phemie. Quick, now, 
let’s see From the mass of 
correspondence handed to him by the 
postman Lord Banavie rapidly extracted 
a letter which his wife as swiftly tore 
open. 

“ All well?” 
eagerly. 

“All well,” replied his wife with 
trembling lips. ‘‘ Come indoors, dear, 


the old man asked 
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and we'll read it together.”” The two 
passed into the house. 

Half-an-hour afterwards: ‘“ Now, 
then, Macdonald, where have you got 
to? Let’s see about those dogs. Hurry 
up, man, we must make a start. The 
best of the morning will be over while 
you're dawdling about here.’”’ Lord 
Banavie’s voice rang cheerily through the 
courtyard as he approached the kennels 
where his henchman patiently waited. 
Then as Macdonald busied himself with 
the dogs his master came up and laid 
his hand upon his shoulder: “ Your 
son, Alec, is all right—doing fine, my 
son, Sholto, says. Drove the Germans 
before them like chaff, the other day— 
and not so much as a scratch between 
the two o’ them!” 

“Ay, ay, ma lorrd.’”’ The keeper’s 
mouth twitched for a fraction of a 
second, then resumed its stern line. 
“Ye will nott be hearin’ ennything aboot 
my son, Alistair, ma lorrd?” he 
murmured, as his fingers fumbled with 
a dog’s collar. 

“Na. Ye see he’s a bit farther away. 
The Dardanelles is a geyan far cry from 
the Low Countries, Macdonald, my 
man.” 

“Ay, ay, ma lorrd. Och, well, ah’m 
shure Mr. Alan will be keepin’ an eye 
upon Alistair, ma lorrd, whereffer they 
will be.” 

“Ah! maybe. A wee bit like the 
blind leadin’ the blind, eh what ? Now, 
then, off’s the word. Euphemia! Hi! 
Euphemia ! ” 

Lady Banavie appeared on the terrace 
steps. 

“Mind ye don’t start with the 
Juncheon till the newspapers come.” 

“They will probably be very late,” 
his wife reminded him. 

“Never ye mind that, there’s no such 
great hurry about the lunch. Bring the 
papers on with you, remember. Now 
then, Macdonald.” 

Through “the policies” around the 
castle, where each tree and bush shed 
heavy raindrops on them as they passed, 
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“THE ER-REL’S” TWELFTH, A.D. 1915 


moved old Er-rel, old keeper, ancient 
pony and ancient gillie—the pathetic 
remnant of that big, cheery company 
which, year after year, on the festival of 
St. Grouse, had passed upward by this 
very path. Through the wicket-gate 
into the resinous depths of the fir 
plantation, then upward again amid a 
miniature forest of bracken and bog- 
myrtle and out upon the moisture-laden 
heather. The storm of the night before 
had completely passed away, a bright 
sun shone down from a cloudless blue 
sky upon a clean-washed world, a fresh 
_ breeze from the west brought with it 
’ the salt tang of the wide Atlantic. 
“And what would ye do with him if 
ye caught him?” The Er-rel pursued 


a fascinating subject upon which he and 
Macdonald had been holding communion 
for the previous ten minutes. 

“ Cott, ma lorrd, it iss nott mich that 
I will be sayin’ if I would be comin’ upon 
him round a quiet corner, but I will be 
tekkin’ a bit off a rope, and I will be 


mekkin’ a knot on it like this ”—with 
his red cotton handkerchief the keeper 
illustrated a hangman’s noose. “ An’ 
‘up wi’ ye, ye cowardly murderer!’ I 
will be sayin’. An’ that will be the end 
of him, whateffer.” Macdonald’s jaws 
closed like a steel trap. 

‘“‘ Ah—ha, fine. But I’m thinking the 
powers that be might make it pretty hot 
for you afterwards. What would ye be 
sayin’ for yourself if they came round 
the corner and caught ye red-handed ? ” 

“Och, ma lorrd, firrst off ahl I would 
gif his legs a good pull to mek’ sure he 
was gone, and then I will be turrnin’ to 
them an’ I will be sayin’: ‘ Nonsense, 
chentlemen! This the Cayser? Tut, 
tut, tut, this is nott him at ahl, at ahl. 
Maybe a wee bit like him, though—now 
thatt I look well at the corpse. No, no 
no, I will be knowin’ the Cayser fine— 
often I will be seein’ him thatt spring I 
wass with his lordship near Bournemouth. 
For the Cayser he will be livin’ near by 
and often he will be drivin’ past in his 
motor-car ; and ferry friendly he will be 


with efferybody, and I will be knowin’ 
him ferry well—och, yess, ferry well, 
inteet. No, no, no, ye are quite mis- 
taken, chentlemen. This iss a Cherman 
spy thatt well deserves all thatt he has 
got—ay, and more ass thatt whateffer. 
Look at ahl this loot thatt I took from 
the pockets off the scoondrel before J 
putt the rope roond his neck !’”’ 

‘““There would be loot, ye think?” 
queried the Er-rel, thoughtfully scratch- 
ing his chin. 

“Hoot, yess, ma lorrd—nae doubt 
whateffer about thatt. Like son, like 
father—it will be in the family, ma lorrd 
—ay, ay; chust that... . Ah’m thinkin’ 
we will be tekkin’ the beat by the burn 
firrst, ma lorrd?”’ 

“Yes, yes. What’s the time?” Lord 
Banavie pulled out his watch. “‘ The 
luncheon will be at Ach-na-cree Moss by 
half-past one (if the papers are anything 
like punctual). That’s an hour-and-a- 
half yet. Look sharp, then—I’d like to 
get a few birds for the hospital, anyhow.” 

During the first half-hour two brace 
fell to Lord Bamnavie’s gun. As 
Macdonald took the last bird from 
between the retriever’s powerful jaws 
his eye was abstracted, deep thought 
rested on his brow. 

“Ma lorrd,” he began, diffidently, 
“ye will be mindin’ off that Eyetalian 
chentleman that Lochgoilhead will be 
bringin’ to shoot, the season before 
last ?” 

“Count Tergolini? Yes.” 

““Ma lorrd, he wass a terrible fine 
shott. Yess, inteet, wan off the finest 
shotts that this moor will effer haf seen, 
whateffer. Ahl of us, me and the gillies, 
wass fair astonished—neffer could we haf 
believed sich a thing if we had not seen 
it with our ferry eyes. The way he 
would be calculatin’ his distances was 
gra-and—nott a cripple will he be leavin’, 
whateffer. We wass ahful surprised ! 
But efterwards we will be sayin’ to each 
other: ‘Och, it will chust be like the 
one white grouse that ye will be gettin’ 
once in effery score off years amongst 
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the thoosands and thoosands that there 
will be upon the hills. It iss not possible 
that the Eyetalians can be good shotts, 
whateffer !’ ”’ 

“Why not ?” asked the Er-rel. 

“Och, ma_lorrd ” Macdonald 
looked at his master helplessly, and 
scratched his head. 

“Well, and what d’ye think on the 
subject now ?” 

“ Cott!’ Macdonald’s eye shone, 
“ma lorrd, they will be chust ass bonny 
fighters ass a man will wish to see. Ma 
lorrd, I was lookin’ at the picture papers 
thatt will be in the housekeeper’s room 
at the castle. Ma lorrd, I am no’ thatt 
bad at a hill, mysel’—but neffer did I 
see sich hills ass yon thatt the Eyetalian 
la-ads will be fightin’ through. Cott, 


ma lorrd, ye would be thinkin’ thatt it 
would be only the eagles that would be 
gettin’ to the top off yon rocks—but 
there they were, the Eyetalian la-ads, 
big guns and ahl!” 

“ Bit of an eye-opener to you, eh? 
Now, what’s the time?” 


Again the 
watch was consulted. ‘Come along, we 
must make towards Ach-na-cree Moss ; 
luncheon will be there directly.” 

Not quite directly. At the end of 
another hour, during which five more 
birds were added to the Er-rel’s bag, he 
rounded the shoulder of the hill and the 
Moss lay below him. 

“No lunch-cart yet! Confound it, 
what are they all up to?” Wrathfully 
the Er-rel’s eye searched the moorland 
track. ‘‘ Those women, those women ! 
Always late—never so much as an 
inkling of what punctuality means! ”’ 
and he took to short pacings back and 
forth upon the crest of the knoll. 

The dogs laved their hot sides in the 
peaty waters of the Moss; behind a 
grey boulder keeper and gillie held 
converse. 

“Haf you heard, Macdonald, thatt it 
iss Weeda MacGillivray’s son, Hugh, 
that will be comin’ home to-morra from 
the hospital ? Och, ay’, an’ directly the 
weeda heard from the Government that 
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Hughie wass wownded she turrned to 
her ither son, Donald. ‘ Away wi’ ye,’ 
she ses, ‘an’ tek’ yer brither’s place. 
Off wi’ ye, an’ putt the King’s shillin’ in 
yer pocket, an’ away an’ fight for him,’ 
she ses.” 

“ Donald will nott be mich more ass 
sixteen, whateffer,” the keeper inter- 
posed. 

“He will nott, inteet. But he iss a 
fine, strong, well-grown la-ad for his 
years, and he said he wass seventeen, 
and the sergeant putt him down at 
eighteen, and so they med it up between 
them ahl right, and he will be away to 
the Low Countries ass soon ass the 
Government will let him go, whateffer.”’ 

A ruminative pause, then the ancient 
gillie resumed: ‘Cott, Macdonald, 
sometimes now I will be thinkin’ that 
it wass a crreat mistake I med in not 
tekkin’ a wife. There iss my next-door 
neighbour, Peter Cameron—four sons he 
will haf sent to the King; ay, and the 
young fella that his daughter is married 
on he will be away, too. But there is 
me, now, an auld stock with neffer chick 
nor child to send. And the sergeant 
laffed in my face when I will be goin’ to 
him mysel’. ‘ Ha-ha, ye would be lukin’ 
fine in the trenches, ma mannie,’ he ses ; 
“sixty-five yer last birthday—ay, an’ 
more ass that,’ ses he. ‘One o’ thae 
big Oolans would knock ye flat wi’ his 
finger-nail,’ he ses. 

“*By Cott, an’ would he though ?’ 
ses I. ‘Not him nor you neither—no, 
nor the pair off ye! Come out from 
ahent that desk off yours,’ I ses, ‘an’ 
I’ll soon let ye know ahl about thatt,’ 
I ses. ‘ By to-morra mornin’ it will not 
be an eye that ye will haf to be countin’ 
the grey hairs with,’ I ses, ‘ but the nose 
off ye will be coverin’ the rest off yer 
face,’ I ses.” 

“There’s the cart at last!” Lord 
Banavie’s voice broke in upon his 
retainer’s fiery narrative. He hastened 
down the hill and along the moorland 
track. ‘“‘ God bless me, Euphemia, what 
a time you’ve been!” he cried, as he 
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met his wife. ‘‘ Did ye remember to 
bring the papers ? ”’ 

“It was because I was waiting for 
them—they were so late; oh, my dear, 
oh, my dear!” 

““What—what d’ye mean? What is 
it? Speak out, Phemie—speak out, 
can’t ye?” Lord Banavie’s face 
whitened under its tan as he saw 
the tears rolling down his wife’s ashen 
cheeks. ‘‘ For God’s sake, give me the 
paper ! ’’—he snatched it from her hand. 

At sight of the big black headlines 
the Er-rel’s agitated face grew very still. 
Once, twice, he read the brief paragraph, 
then his unseeing gaze sought the far 
horizon. 

“The M 
Dardanelles—gone down. 
that all on board are lost,” 
dull, expressionless voice. 


struck a mine in the 
It is feared 
he said, ina 

And there 


followed a long silence broken only by 
his wife’s convulsive sobs. 

At last he turned and his eyes fell 
upon Macdonald who still stood, un- 


conscious, on the knoll behind, conversing 
with the old gillie. A quiver passed over 
the Er-rel’s face. ‘‘ Poor Macdonald,” he 
murmured, “ Alistair was his favourite 
son.” 

Then the mother-heart of Lady 
Banavie uttered an exceeding loud and 
bitter cry. ‘It’s our Alan, too! Oh, 
Alan, my son, my son!” 

* * * * * 

After the first stunned moments the 
keeper’s face set itself into lines of bitter 
resignation. 

“The Lorrd gave and the Lorrd hath 
taken away,” he said, pulling off his 
broad blue bonnet. Then he clapped it 
again, fiercely, upon his head, and, 
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wheeling round, shook his fist furiously 
towards the eastern horizon. ye, 
ye shedder off innocent blude!”’ he 
screamed, his face convulsed with fury ; 
“neffer ye think, proud ass ye are, that 
ye will get off scot-free for this! Effery 
drop off it, effery drop off it will be 
required at yer hands. Cott! it iss nott 
in your shoes that I would like to stand 
when the judgment-day: 

“Look! Look! Look!” Lady 
Banavie’s ear-piercing shriek rang across 
the heather. ‘It’s John—oh, what has 
he got?” 

Up the moorland track a stout black 
figure was racing—stumbling, falling, 
rising, and racing again. Above his head 
he waved— 

“A telegram!’ shouted the Er-rel, 
and sprinted down the hill like a boy of 
eighteen. 

But quick as he was his wife was 
before him. She tore open the flimsy 
envelope. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!” she 
gasped, and fell upon her knees among 
the heather. 

““Safe. Alistair yanked me out of 
the water. All right, both,’” Lord 
Banavie read aloud to his henchman. 

Macdonald swallowed hard, then: 
“Cott, ma lorrd, will I nott be tellin’ 
you menny times that Mr. Alan would 
be keepin’ an eye upon Alistair?” he 
remonstrated. 

‘“Well—maybe! But I’m thinking 
it’s been the other way about this time, 
eh what ? Bless my soul, how the dust 
from those puff-balls does get into one’s 
eyes!” cried the Er-rel, as he loudly 
blew his nose and lustily cleared his 
throat. 
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BY THE LATE ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


“THEy are the Hieland hills,” said 
Baillie Jarvie very seriously, when he 
was guiding Frank Osbaldistone to keep 


tryst with Rob Roy. The worthy Baillie 
was familiar enough with the unkempt 
Celts who drove shaggy black cattle 
through the streets of Glasgow; but 
even he, though well friended by the 
Macgregor, shrank from venturing behind 
the dusky barrier which divided civilisa- 


tion from savagery. As Macaulay 
remarks, no one cared for scenery in 
those days, and what we now admire 
as the grandeur of Nature brought 
many unpleasant experiences to the 
adventurers. There were bridgeless 
rivers with perilous fords or ferries ; the 
rills turned to cataracts when the rains 
were on, washing away whole yards of 
the break-neck path into the flood which 
foamed in the depths of the glen. Dirk 
and claymore flashed out on slight 
provocation; and the hardships were 
even greater than the dangers. The 
castles of the chiefs stood far apart, and 
were by no means comfortable even 
when you were assured of hospitable 
welcome. In the shealings and wretched 
change-houses the wayfarer had to be 


content with bannocks of oats or barley, 
with goat’s-milk cheese, and perhaps 
with the unwonted luxury of “ braxy”’ 
mutton, from some sheep that had come 
to an untimely end. There might be 
collops of venison, if the good man had 
had luck on the hill; but the fortunate 
possessor of a musket or gun seldom 
cared to waste powder and shot on the 
muir-fowl. In short, with the stranger 
who had rashly committed himself to 
the Highlands, the one consuming desire 
was to get safely out again. 

As to the grouse, they were by no 
means so abundant as might be supposed. 
The balance of wild nature had never 
been disturbed, and the birds were kept 
down by innumerable enemies. The 
eagles and peregrines were left un- 
disturbed in their eyries from generation 
to generation; they increased and 
multiplied amidst legions of the smaller 
hawks ; the carrion crows went hunting 
for eggs indefatigably, and where the 


* young broods had chipped the shell and 


were fluttering among the tender shoots 
of the heather, there were foxes and 
wild cats continually on the prowl. 
What a magical change had been wrought 
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by roads, railroads, etc., with the pre- 
serving that followed as a natural conse- 
quence! We may cry a coronach over 
the departed eagles and falcons, for they 
leave a sad blank in the poetry of these 
northern scenes, but the grouse may 
crow merrily over their disappearance. 
The keeper and the bloody-minded 
Saxon shooter are really the best friends 
of the grouse. It is true the birds have 
to pass through a fiery ordeal in the first 
weeks of the season, although sometimes 
rains will abate or nearly quench the 
fury of the furnace. But when they 
have “‘packed,” they are safe for the rest 
of the year, except from casualties to 
solitary birds in the black frosts, and in 
the moors where the system of driving 
has been introduced, which the grouse 
must resent as diabolical and un- 
sportsmanlike. 

Nowadays the flight of Southern 
sportsmen to the North comes off more 
punctually than the migrations of the 
swallows. Formerly the educated 


Englishman had a faint idea that there 
were such back-of-the-world districts as 


Lochaber, Badenoch, and Braemar. 
Doubtless, he would have known even 
less of them had he not read the story 
of the successive rebellions. Now the 
names of all the more famous moors 
and forests are familiar in Saxon ears as 
household words. You see them staring 
you in the face from the land-agents’ 
placards, as you take your strolls in 
Piccadilly or Pall Mall; and sometimes 
they come to tantalise you sadly when 
detained unseasonably in town, with a 
waft of the peat reek or a fresh breath 
of the heather, though a good moor need 
seldom go-a-begging. In these dismal 
days of agricultural depression, your 
only safe landed investment is the 
mountain or the moor—if we may make 
a bull—the loch or the river. The crack 
salmon stream runs over golden sands, 
and the grouse crow joyously over the 
heather that is far more profitable to 
the proprietor than wheat. 

The mountain landlord has no reason 
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to complain of his rents; yet to us the 
marvel seems to be that the highest are 
not even higher. The cost of each brace 
of birds to the lessor of the shootings 
may be anything that a statistical fancy 
chooses to fix it at. What is that trivial 
detail to a capitalist ? He is not bargain- 
ing for the table in Leadenhall on his 
cook’s behalf. The sorrow of many a 
South African millionaire or exotic 
speculator from Wall Street or Nevada— 
not to speak of somewhat smaller men 
—is that he must dine on a chop and 
tapioca when he could afford fricassees 
of pearls. It must be the best economy 
to take those internal complaints in 
time by a judicious and agreeable course 
of treatment. There is nothing in this 
world like a month on the moors, for 
health, happiness, and innocent exhilara- 
tion. There is nothing more certain to 
stave off the consultation which sends 
the patient on wearisome voyages round 
the world, or drives him to cessation of 
labour, and the consequent ennui which 
dismisses him as surely to the grave by 
a more circuitous route. 

Some people object to the Highland 
climate. It certainly has not the sunny 
monotony of the Soudan, or even of 
Sicily, but really its charm is in its 
infinite variety. It rains a good deal, 
no doubt, but the rain does no one any 
harm so long as he keeps on the move. 
We confess that one may get tired of 
confinement to the shooting lodge when 
the water is plashing steadily against 
the windows. More especially when 
tantalised by a rising barometer, till 
tempted to take it out of doors like the 
Aberdonian farmer and ask it “‘ whether 
it winna believe its own een.” But life 
can never be worth the living without 
the alternations of fear and hope. You 
look implicitly forward to the ecstatic 
morning, when the moors will be bathed 
in a blaze of sunshine. We love to be 
out in all weathers—except when 
remorseless downpour has made shooting 
and walking alike impracticable—nor do 
we know what kind of weather is most 
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likeable. Perhaps that sunny clearing 
up of which we have spoken, when 
Nature has gone in most effectually for 
an autumn cleaning, when the heather is 
steaming in the warmth, and the heat 
has been drawing up the mists till they 
hang in fringes and festoons from the 
waists of the mountains ; when distances 
are so deceptive that you fancy you 
might see a blue hare on the new-bathed 
rock a couple of miles away ; when each 
rill has swelled to a torrent, and the 
torrents are still coming down in speat. 
Indeed, the worst of such a morning as 
that is the walking; for the plunging 
knee-deep through the foaming burns 
and the staggering about as you toil up 
over the slippery heather roots are apt 
to tell severely on the back sinews. As 
for the sport, in the circumstances, the 
less said about that the better; the old 
birds are as wild as hawks; and even 
the young broods are nervously restless ; 
but what else can you expect while the 
waters are draining off and the weather 


is clearing up? Damp it may be, below 
and around, but the air is exhilarating 
as dry champagne. You stick to the low 
beats, and come home in high spirits. 
Should the weather “hold up,” as 
the gillies say, in a day or two you have a 


change with a vengeance. You like 
sunshine, you say, and towards luncheon- 
time you have almost enough of it. 
For sultry closeness commend us to the 
depths of a Highland glen, locked in upon 
all sides by beetling hills. The very 
sheep are too listless to feed, and lie 
languidly chewing the cud in the shadows 
of the rocks. The panting setters are 
puzzling on a scentless quest among the 
ferns and rushes that skirt the burn. 
On the upper grounds they have plunged 
their muzzles eagerly into each shrunken 
puddle, and you felt strongly tempted 
to follow the example. They tell us now 
that there is nothing like cold tea to 
walk upon, and that merely moisten- 
ing the lips is more efficacious than 
swallowing. It may be so, but we are 
old-fashioned enough to prefer spring 
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water cold as snow, when you have 
swept aside the covering of duckweed, 
qualified with a dash of Lochnagar or 
Glenlivet. We doubt if the slight 
stimulus spoils the shooting, and you 
should have time enough to recruit for 
any consequences before you turn out 
again. But we have no doubt whatever 
of the propriety of a moderate luncheon, 
with due regard to the afternoon work 
and the dinner. The little group by the 
burnside or the bubbling spring, with 
the gillies seated within speaking 
distance, the dogs already gone hunting 
in dreamland, the contents of the scanty 
bag displayed to careless advantage on 
the greensward, would be a_ peaceful 
study to inspire the sympathetic genius 
of a Landseer. Then the subsequent 
siesta when you sink back on the bed 
of heather, when the pipe drops from the 
yawning mouth, and the drowsy eyes fail 
to distinguish whether it is lark or raven 
that is floating against the cloudless 
azure, and next the awakening, with the 
warning that it is time to move on, for 
every earthly pleasure must have an 
end. 

Then there is the day when it is 
blowing half a gale, when you follow 
the birds to the more sheltered beats, 
though the winds twist and turn so 
perversely in the corries that it is hard 
to say when the dogs may run them 
up or where shelter may be found. When 
you top the crests the views are preter- 
naturally clear, and you look away down 
heathery vistas over emerald straths to 
the woods and the cornfields of the far- 
away lowlands. Most picturesque of all, 
perhaps, is it when the hills are shrouded 
in floating veils, fitfully lifting or thinning, 
when the guns and their attendants are 
veritably children of the mist. Very 
perplexing is a dense Highland fog, and 
it may puzzle the most experienced hill- 
man. But in any case, should he have 
altogether lost his bearings, he can seek 
a rivulet flowing in the right direction, 
and follow it down to the lower levels. 
Sometimes the mist will come up witha 
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suddenness altogether inexplicable. We 
have been shooting on a sunny day, 
with every promise of the continuance 
of the beautiful weather. The atmos- 
phere over a half of the heavens has 
darkened with startling rapidity. We 
have seen the wall of mist travelling up 
like the mysterious pillar of cloud that 
guided the tribes in the wilderness. We 
have shot a grouse and have run forward 
to pick it up, lest we should have had 
to grope for the bird in utter darkness. 
Not the least of the pleasures of the 
season’s grouse-shooting is in anticipa- 
tion. The keepers have been forwarding 
reports, which generally are rather 
inclined to be rose-coloured. Sometimes, 
indeed, they are bound for their own 
reputation’s sake to paint the outlook 
in the blackest hues. The deadly epidemic 
has been abroad, and the hillsides, and 
more especially the burnsides, are strewed 
with bleaching skeletons. The “ Old 
Deer-stalker,” whose knowledge and 
experience were unrivalled, used to say 


that it made periodical visits every five 
years, passing regularly from north to 
south, though with greater or lesser 
severity. Be that as it may, like the 
visitations of the Indian cholera, which 
cuts a clear road through a cantonment, 
the grouse disease goes on a sharply 


defined trail. When death has been 
busy on one side of a strath, the other 
has shown no signs of infection. As 
the scent of the sleuth-hound is baffled 
by the flow of water, the plague-angel 
seemed to be stayed at the passage of 
some stream. But fortunately the 
depressing announcements of a virulent 
pestilence are rare. From the platforms 
at Euston or King’s Cross forward the 
sportsman is hoping and believing the 
best. In peaceful slumbers in the bed 
he can now hire for five shillings he has 
pleasant dreams. If the man from West 
London is wise, for many reasons he 
will go North several days before the 
Twelfth. Even to the young and robust, 
dinners, crushes, or late parliamentary 
sittings, are indifferent training for long 
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days on the moors. And for mere 
pleasure’s sake it is a pity to miss those 
preliminary surveys of the ground which 
help to get him into condition. Anticipa- 
tion comes to its climax on the eleventh, 
and you are bound to walk off the 
excitement. The watchers have come 
in with the latest news—we should be 
sorry to say that they enter for a 
competition of mendacity; the head- 
keeper is full of bustle and self- 
importance ; and as for the dogs, they 
know better than anybody that grouse- 
shooting opens on the morning of the 
Twelfth. They are jumping off and on 
to their couches, and dancing clamorously 
up against the prison bars. If the kennels 
are close to the lodge, the chorus of 
melody is deafening. Those dogs are 
taking it out of themselves tremendously, 
but it cannot possibly be helped. 

We know that old sportsmen maintain 
perhaps they are gouty, and certainly 
they are growing lazy—that it is a grave 
mistake to make an early start. Perhaps, 
and theoretically, they are in the right. 
But, in the first place, if a crack shot 
wishes to make a record bag, it is clear 
that, if his range is unlimited, the 
longer he labours the more he will do. 
In the second, even if the muscles should 
be failing towards midday, there is no 
time so delightfully exhilarating as the 
freshness of dawning day. Moreover, 
even if you meet with indifferent luck, 
you are breaking and scattering the 
broods you may drop into in the after- 
noon. Asa matter of fact, we have had 
capital sport in the early morning, when 
the scent was lying, and the coveys as 
well. But the mere tale of the birds you 
bag should be a very secondary con- 
sideration. You are breathing laughing 
gas—a pure Highland elixir—absorbing 
it at every pore. You feel as if you were 
being wound up to walk on for ever, and 
are only impatient to get to business. 
But it has been arranged that you start 
homewards, and the beat begins six long 
hill miles from the lodge. The ponies 
plod forwards and upwards, for you have 
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prudently spared your legs, though you 
long to be striding through the heather. 
The grouse are there in plenty: there 
can be no question of that. Possibly, 
however, you may have to reconsider 
those first pleasing impressions. Now a 
well-grown covey goes fluttering across 
the track, and the old cocks, who seem 
to know that you are harmless so far 
crow challenges from the knolls within 
easy gunshot. But all waiting must 
have an end, and the time has come 
when you are to take your revenge. 
There are few exhilarating 
moments in the memory than the first 
throw-off on a fine Twelfth. The dogs 
slipped from the couples, after the 
repressed impetuosity that has been 
fretting them to fiddlestrings, break 
away on a mad range as if they meant 
to leave the country. If the steadiest 
are intoxicated and forget themselves 
shamefully, you may reprove, but in 
your heart you cannot blame. Juno 
overruns the scent, if she ever caught it, 


and dashes headlong into a scattering 


covey. Scandalised, she drops to a 
penitent down-charge, and looks wist- 
fully after the birds as if she hoped to 
make atonement by marking them. 
Reproof and slight salutary correction 
bring her and her comrades to a more 
chastened frame of mind. Highly bred 
and carefully educated, instinct and 
education immediately assert themselves. 
Soon Juno, after some free but cautious 
ranging, slackens the pace and is drawing 
again. Suddenly, and as it chances, 
against the skyline, she stops and stands 
dead at point. The form of the dying 
Gaul, or even the Venus de’ Medici, 
never surpassed in beauty that sculptured 
image of animated life struck into electric 
suspension. Not a tremor of the tail, 
not a visible trembling of an eyelid: 
and her kennel companions, backing 
and crouching, are equally entrancing 
pictures. For now that partridges are 
walked up on closely shaven stubbles 
and in beggarly root-crops, and only 
retrievers are allowed to cut into the 
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game, it is an additional attraction to 
grouse-shooting that you can watch the 
working of the dogs. But while we have 
been talking, the old cock who has been 
running ahead is up and away, indifferent 
to the fate of his family; as for the 
motherly young matron, though she 
lingers longer, fright likewise with her 
gets the better of affection. Neither of 
them takes anything by their heartless 
desertion, and the newly made orphans, 
rising by one or twos, are spared, for the 
most part, any experience of the sorrows 
of existence. It is then, when you can 
slip in fresh cartridges fast as the others 
are ejected, that you appreciate the 
breech-loader. In the days of the 
muzzle-loader, what with the measuring 
the charges of powder and shot, with 
the ramming home and the adjusting 
the caps to the nipple, two-thirds of the 
covey would have escaped to give sport 
on some future occasion. And then the 
worries of the old muzzle-loading process 
in wet or cold; when even a heavy loading 
rod would hardly send down the wads ; 
when the closed breach grew warm, 
and the nipples began to clog, when 
the best patent caps gave flashes in 
the pan, and, being unprepared, you 
missed the most tempting opportunities. 
All that is a divergence, but by no means 
a digression ; for it is not the least of 
the charms of present-day grouse-shooting 
that the gun has apparently been brought 
near to perfection. 

Could we only have gone on as we 
began, with such wholesale slaughter, 
the bag would fill fast enough, although 
the sensitive sportsman would soon be 
put off his shooting in sheer satiety of 
easy butchery. But there is small chance 
of that, except perhaps on some of the 
crack East-country moors, where the 
birds in a favourable season seem to lie 
as thick as the fleas in a Spanish feather- 
bed. In the morning the broods are on 
the feed and on the move, and towards a 
sultry noon they somehow manage to 
secrete themselves, effectually as the 
needle in the truss of hay. Where they 
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contrive to hide is often a mystery which 
experience and local knowledge fail to 
solve. Evidently, as they must be 
looking out for cover and coolness, the 
best chance must be in the hollows by 
the banks of the burn. The somewhat 
disheartened dogs waken up to fresh life, 
as they have opportunities for lapping 
and voluptuously bathing. It is pretty 
to see them winding and drawing among 
the fronds of the bracken that mingle 
with the heather sprays, and in the tufts 
of sedges and rushes. What with the 
heat and the damp the scent is uncertain : 
now a chuckling snipe will rise where a 
solemn stand made you confidently 
hopeful of a covey, or a wild duck or 
brace of teal may flutter up from the 
pool round the corner. Towards after- 
noon and in the cool of the evening you 
are pretty safe to come in for the cream 
of the sport. The scent is good, for the 
birds are shifting, and the broods that 
were broken about in the morning are 
to be found scattered along the slopes. 
It is then that condition begins to tell. 
The man who would make clean shooting 
should not only be going strong on his 
legs, but should be as keenly expectant 
of each chance as when he made his 
start in the morning. When you feel 
fagged, and, after some desultory and 
perhaps indifferent shooting, the weary 
flesh gets the better of the fervent spirit, 
the most perfect gun loses its balance, 
as if lead had been running down towards 
the muzzle, and the shot takes to 
skimming the heather, while the grouse 
fly away unharmed. 
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But whether you are to congratulate 
yourself on good practice or console 
yourself for discomfiture, the bath, the 
dressing, and the dinner are the common 
goal to which the thoughts of all have 
latterly been tending. There are few 
enjoyments more enviable than those 
of the well-spent evening after a hard and 
happy day on the moors. The luxury 
in the mountain palaces of millionaires 
is not to be despised: the cuisine of the 
foreign chef, the costly wines in a well- 
selected cellar, are not to be sneezed at ; 
for it is seldom you come to a feast with 
an appetite so keenly appreciative. 
Above all, in voluptuous hill villas, with 
their suites of bedrooms, you have the 
refining presence of beauty, the prettiest 
of all table decorations. Yet, for old 
associations’ sake and sundry other 
reasons, we rather incline to the 
primitive shooting lodge, cramped, 
cabined, and confined as it is, where the 
peat fire, with a blending of sea-coal or 
bog-oak, is smouldering in the single 
sitting-room ; where the loose costumes 
de soir are rather careless than soignes : 
where you may dispense with any menu 
of the meal, because the dishes are 
heralded by savours from the adjoining 
kitchen; and where the wines of 
Champagne and Gascony are succeeded 
in due course by tumblers of the native 
toddy. You talk of the day, you talk of 
the morrow, and if you do fall asleep 
over the pipe or cigar, no one cares to 
reproach you for a breach of good 
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“Wuat did I tell you?” Charlton 
inquired ; and I could only reply that 
he was about right. 

What he had told me was that 
Limerick Lad was “ the best jumper he 
had ever seen in his life,” and perhaps I 
had not been greatly impressed, for this 
is an animal one hears of so often year 
after year. But the horse was beyond 
question extraordinarily good at his 
business. Bisgrove (his owner), Charlton, 
and myself stood together in a field 
behind Bisgrove’s house, The Gables, 
and watched Wynnerley as he rode 
towards us. Limerick Lad rose and 
swept over the fences as if they were 
hurdles; he went at a great pace 
between them, moreover, reaching out 
with his head as though he enjoyed the 
gallop, but at the same time perfectly 
amenable to his accomplished rider’s 
light hands. The pair were on the best 
of terms with each other; and though 
of course to watch a horse going by 
himself often leads to wrong conclusions 
—he will very likely seem to be covering 
the ground much faster than is really 
the case—the impression afforded was 
that the big bay must be something out 
of the common. 

How and why he came to the Meadow- 
mere country should be explained. 


Neither we nor our neighbours, the 
Fallowfield, had a regular point-to-point ; 
but it had been determined this year to 
get up a sweepstakes between the two 
hunts, and to give a cup for the farmers 
to race for. The affair, of course, was 
intended to be limited to genuine fox- 
catchers, and the conditions agreed 
upon by the joint committee were that 
the horses must be bona fide the exclusive 
property of their nominators, recognised 
members of either hunt, no animal that 
had ever started for a steeplechase, other 
than a hunt point-to-point, to be eligible. 
This latter clause was inserted to exclude 
anything from a racing stable; and, to 
be frank, was aimed at one particular 
individual, Jack Fennell, who hunted 
with the Fallowfield but owned and ran— 
often riding himself—several more or 
less moderate performers under National 
Hunt Rules. 

Fennell, though a rich man with a 
nice place of his own, was rather a 
slippery customer, and we did not want 
him to ring in upon us some animal that 
would perhaps cut a modest figure at 
Sandown or Kempton, but would 
altogether outclass anything we of the 
Meadowmere could produce. ‘‘ No horse 
that had ever started for a steeplechase ”’ 
seemed to make this safe; but we 
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presently found that we had not fulfilled 
our object. Fennell was reported to be 
busily engaged in schooling over fences 
a mare whose appearance strongly 
suggested the racecourse; and 
Wynnerley, hunting one day with the 
Failowfield, recognised the animal as 
Topsy, one of her owner’s little lot, who 
had, indeed, never taken part in a 
steeplechase, but who had run over 
hurdles, without gaining much distinction 
it is true, but she was nevertheless a 
racehorse, the sort of creature we had 
specially endeavoured to bar. She might 
not have quite speed enough to do well 
at the game she had been playing—a little 
selling handicap hurdle-race had, in fact, 
been her only success; but if she took 
kindly to fences and got over them all 
right, her speed would enable her to 
lose anything that we could produce in 
the ordinary way. 

Now, we had betted on this race, and 
betted, moreover, rather freely. Fennell 
had always seemed the chief danger on 
the other side, for he had some hunters 
that went fast and jumped well; also 
he could ride. But the Meadowmere 
could likewise bring out two or three 
animals above the average, and our faith 
was principally pinned to Wynnerley, 
| who had a good mare that had carried 
off two or three point-to-points, twice 
beating a horse of some reputation that 
had afterwards squandered a big field 
in a soldiers’ race at Hawthorn Hill. 
Unfortunately, however, this mare had 
lately gone lame, and when we heard of 
Topsy we were reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that the Fallowfield would 
almost assuredly beat us and that we 
should lose our money. 

We took counsel together, rather 
gloomily. The more we thought of it 
the less we liked the prospect. There 
was only one thing to be done; as we 
had not got a horse good enough we 
must try to get one ; and here Bisgrove 
came to the front. 

He was full of money and perfectly 
willing to pay a long price for the right 
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animal if it could be found. He did, 
indeed, habitually pay long prices, and 
had a big stable of horses, which he rode 
with a pluck that was the more remark- 
able because a worse rider could scarcely 
have been found among men who had 
ridden all their lives and hunted regularly. 
He never funked, though he very often 
fell ; at almost every fence he seemed in 
imminent danger of falling, and he came 
down heavily on the frequent occasions 
when he lost his balance, for he rode well 
over 14st. Short in the leg and long in 
the foot—his boots, indeed, stuck out 
against his horse’s shoulders like shafts— 
he gallantly went at whatever chanced 
to be before him, and never failed to 
bump down ponderously on his horse’s 
neck if he did not go right between his 
ears or over his head altogether. Some 
men can never learn to ride, and Bisgrove 
was a striking example ; but he did not 
mind, he liked it, it was his method of 
amusing himself, and who should say . 
him nay? But what he said now was 
very much to the purpose. 

“Tf any of you fellows can find 
the right beast, I’ll buy him. I don’t 
mind going to a monkey, and I don’t 
draw the line there. Only let us get the 
horse. As for money, I expect that 
Fennell will back his as long as we like, 
and if we can only get hold of what we 
want he will very likely pay for it for 

We set to work. Wynnerley went off 
without informing us of his destination, 
Charlton departed for Yorkshire where 
he had an idea he could find something, 
and I wrote to various likely friends, 
heard of an animal in the west country 
that seemed to be suitable, ran down to 
see it, did not like it, and was just off 
after another when I received from 
Charlton, who had returned home, a 
telegram containing the laconic informa- 
tion, ‘Got it.” At the station on my 
arrival he met me, and I first heard of 
Limerick Lad. Wynnerley had dis- 
covered the treasure in Ireland. It was 
the property of a soldier who had intended 
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to run it at the Grand Military at 
Sandown, but he had been sent abroad 
on special service, had been unable to 
return the year before, when Limerick 
Lad was a five-year-old, seemed likely 
to be detained for an indefinite period, 
so had determined to sell his horses, 
this one and a couple more. They had 
been under the care of a shrewd man, 
a farmer, who was a bit of a horse-dealer 
and a bit of a veterinary surgeon. He 
could not afford to buy Limerick Lad 
himself, but had been so extremely 
anxious to induce Wynnerley to let him 
keep a half-share that it seemed certain 
the horse was a good one. Wynnerley 
had brought it back with him, and given 
it a gallop over fences, when it had gone 
in a style which had awakened the 
enthusiasm of Charlton. ‘The best 


jumper he ever saw in his life,” he 
described it to me; next morning I had 
gone out to Bisgrove’s to see the great 
discovery ; and this brings us to where 
the story began. 

Naturally our hopes revived; confi- 


dence, indeed, took the place of 
despondency. Whether Limerick Lad 
was really fast we could not judge 
further than that Wynnerley, who had 
ridden in all sorts of races from the 
National downwards, declared that the 
horse had fine speed; and he took a 
high standard. The pair of them looked 
so like business that we were delighted, 
and instead of dreading the approach of 
the day fixed for the race, began eagerly 
to anticipate seeing our friend successful 
in Bisgrove’s purple jacket ; for it had 
been decided that the race was to be 
ridden in caps and jackets, the reason 
being that when pink is worn it is 
impossible to make out what is happening 
when the field is in the distance. “ 13st. 
7 lb. each, ordinary racing costume,” 
was therefore specified in the conditions. 
All seemed well, when suddenly a 
veritable bombshell burst over us. One 
little sentence, not to be too meta- 
phorical, shattered all our hopes. 
“Yes,” Bisgrove said, agreeing with 
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the expression of our sanguine anticipa- 
tion ; “‘ I believe he is a real good horse, 
and, luckily, pretty fit too. I wish I 
were, for there is not much time. I 
shall have to begin work to-morrow!” | 

“What for?” Charlton asked, not | 
comprehending ; “you don’t intend to 
ride, do you?” he went on, in a tone 
of blank dismay as he slowly grasped 
the meaning of the suggestion; and I, 
too, in consternation had begun with, 
“Surely you are not going to——” It 
was too much. Wynnerley had pulled 
up and was trotting back to where we 
stood, while Bisgrove looked, glared 
indeed, from Charlton to me and from 
me to Charlton, exclaiming in an 
aggrieved tone, “Of course I’m going to 
ride. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Well, we could have given him several 
reasons, such as the improbability of 
his sitting on, the certainty that if the 
slightest untoward thing happened he 
would not remain, the well-nigh in- 
evitableness of his doing something 
stupid during the race, and the ludicrous 
notion that if he did reach the last fence, 
and Fennell was there too, he had a 
hundred to one chance when it came to 
racing home. But one does not want 
to hurt anyone’s feelings. It is odd, 
but nothing grieves a bad horseman so 
much as a hint at the truth as regards 
his capacity—or incapacity. However, 
it was Bisgrove’s horse; if he chose to 
ride him he had every right to do so. 
Charlton stood speechless ; but a happy 
idea occurred to me, such a happy one 
that I was inclined to believe my proper 
career should have been the diplomatic 
service. 

“Only, my dear fellow,” I mildly 
rejoined, “that I did not think you 
could possibly do the weight !” 

That soothed and appeased him. 

“No, you are quite right, of course I 
can’t,” he went on; “ but a few pounds 
don’t matter much in such an affair as 
this. It won’t be like a close finish for 
the Cambridgeshire, vou know.” 

I did know, indeed. It would not in 
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the least resemble that, I felt assured ; 
there would undoubtedly be the widest 
possible difference if it came to any sort 
of finish at all. But it was a blow, and 
I felt sorry, too, for Wynnerley, as he 
joined us with his usual air of calm 
self-possession, and slipped off, surrender- 
ing Limerick Lad to a groom. 

His imperturbability was unshaken, 
and when in the course of the conversa- 
tion that ensued he became aware of 
Bisgrove’s intention, he never moved a 
muscle, though he had expected to ride 
as a matter of course, and must have felt 
horribly disappointed. 

Next morning Wynnerley joined us 
on foot, and we watched Bisgrove go 
for a spin on the horse with one of his 
grooms as a companion. It was a 
melancholy spectacle. The heave of 


Limerick Lad’s powerful quarters shot 
his clumsy rider up in the air at every 
fence the jumping of which we could 
distinguish ; 


the big horse played a 
sort of battledore with him; his 
portentously big boots were sometimes 
in the neighbourhood of the animal’s 
ears, sometimes at his quarters. More 
than once it was even betting on a fall, 
but he did not quite come down—as I 
have said, his pluck was unquestionable 
—and pulled up not a little pleased with 
the performance, but panting, puffing, 
and dripping with perspiration. 
Charlton and I rode out next day to 
go over a few fences with him, but on 
our arrival heard that he had taken a 
chill, had been ordered to bed, and had 
asked Wynnerley to give the horse his 
work. We jumped one fence together, 
and then, though Limerick Lad did not 
seem to be galloping fast, he drew 
rapidly away from us, and _ pursuit 
would have looked so ridiculous that 
we pulled up and cantered to where we 
could see most of the solitary gallop. 
Bisgrove remained in bed for three days 
—standing about heated as he was after 
his ride had made him rather bad; but 
then he boldly resumed operations, and 
the triumph of our Fallowfield rivals 
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seemed absolutely beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

The race was fixed for a Thursday, 
and the Monday before Charlton and I 
were riding home from hunting when we 
were joined by Cecil, who had been away 
in the South of France, but had returned 
to have a few days with the hounds 
before the close of the season. He had 
heard of Limerick Lad, though he had 
not seen him, and expressed much 
satisfaction at what he supposed to be 
a promising outlook. 

“The horse is all right,’’ Charlton 
said; ‘I have no doubt he is a real 
good one; it’s the jockey that will do 
us!” 

“T don’t agree with you at all, my 
dear fellow,”’ Cecil replied. ‘‘ Of course 
Fennell is a good rider, but I consider 
Wynnerley a class in front of him.” 

“So do I!” Charlton exclaimed. 
“Tf he were riding it would, I’m sure, 
be a real good thing; but you haven’t 
heard the gloomy news: Bisgrove’s 
going to ride himself.” 

“ What!” Cecil exclaimed, with a 
start which made him jerk his reins 
sufficiently hard to stop his horse. ‘‘ Oh, 
nonsense! He mustn't! I’ve got 
£50 on. I can’t lose my money like that, 
you know!” 

“‘T’ve got several fifties I mourn- 
fully replied; ‘‘ but they’re as good as 
gone, and I don’t mind losing the money 
so much as losing it to Fennell and his 
friends. It’s all very well to say Bisgrove 
mustn’t ride, but how are we to prevent 
him if he wants to?” 

“Well, I really can’t lose my £50. 
I shall have to think of something. It’s 
too absurd, you know! I shall see you 
out on Wednesday, I suppose ? Good- 
night,” and he turned off down the 
by-road which led to his house. 

Now, Cecil is an extremely clever 
fellow, full of shrewd ideas, fertile in 
expedients, and there was some little 
grain of comfort to be derived from his 
declaration that he would think of 
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something ; and yet of what could he 
think ? 

Bisgrove, far from realising the truth, 
actually rather fancied himself as a 
rider; he fancied himself generally, 
indeed, and the notion of swelling about 
in his purple jacket and white cap was, 
I am sure, delightful to him. What 
could be done to alter his determination ? 
I saw no possibility of anything; the 
more I thought of it the more hopeless 
it seemed to be, and at the meet on 
Wednesday it was with but little 
anticipation of a favourable response 
that I asked Cecil if he had thought of 
anything yet. 

“ Thought of lots of things, my dear 
boy,” he answered. 

“ Decided on anything ? ”’ I inquired. 

“No, not yet—but I can’t lose my 
£50 like that, you know!” he replied. 
“You are breakfasting with Bisgrove 
to-morrow, I suppose ?”’ 

I was,as were Wynnerley and Charlton, 
for Bisgrove had undertaken to drive 
us to the scene of action on his coach ; 
so next morning we all met at The Gables 
and as Cecil vexed me by his placid 
demeanour and abstinence from the 
subject I wanted him to talk about, 
when I got him into a corner of the 
smoking-room after breakfast I was 
irritated into a little mild sarcasm. 

“All these brilliant ideas of yours 
don’t seem to come to very much,” I 
said. “‘ You are probably aware that 
the race takes place at half-past-three 
this afternoon, and that Bisgrove is 
going to ride?” 

‘““ He seems to think he is, doesn’t he ?”’ 
Cecil placidly replied. 

“ Don’t be exasperating !”’ I exclaimed, 
“have you thought of anything—I can’t 
imagine what is to be thought of—do 
you see a way out ?”’ 

“You never know who is going to 
ride in a race until the horses are well 
on the way to the post, old boy,” was 
his sententious rejoinder, and I could 
get no more out of him. 

As ior Bisgrove, he was enchanted 
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with the prospect and with the world 
in general. 

“Have you packed my things ?”’ he} 
asked his man, when presently he came J 
in with a tray of decanters and glasses. | 

“No, sir; you said you would put | 
them in yourself. They are all in your} 
dressing-room,” the servant replied. 

“You have not forgotten anything ? ” 

“T think not, sir. You said there | 
were nine things—cap, jacket, boots, | 
breeches, whip, spurs, stockings, vest, 
and tie,” the careful man answered, and 
Bisgrove went up to make sure and put 
them in his bag, which was carefully 
placed in the coach when he came down | 
again; and off we started, Wynnerley, 
Charlton, Cecil, and myself, with 
Bisgrove driving a good-looking team 
of chestnuts. 

The course, six or seven miles from 
The Gables, was shaped like an “8,” 
with, however, a straight piece some | 
300 yards long between the ovals. The | 
starting and winning posts were near to 
the left-hand loop, and close by was 
the house of Arkwright, the veterinary 
surgeon, who did a little training. A 
barn was utilised as a weighing-room, a 
table and chairs being provided for the 
officials, and a screen divided off a part 
of the building which was to serve as a 
dressing-room. A_ biggish crowd had 
assembled, many carriages of well-nigh 
all possible descriptions, from motors, 
coaches, wagonettes, landaus, phaetons, 
dog-carts, and gigs to farm-carts, were 
drawn up by the ropes which marked out 
the run in, and in a couple of big tents 
which did duty as humble refreshment- 
rooms a busy trade was being plied. Cards 
had been printed, and there were four 
events, made up of two matches, the big 
race as we considered it, and the race for 
farmers over the same course. 

Cecil and I strolled about—Charlton 
was busily occupied with Cecil’s pretty 
sisters who had driven over to see the 
fun—but we had nothing cheerful to 
talk about, though I had recovered my 
temper, reflecting that to be annoyed 
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with Cecil because he could not do what 
was impossible would be childish. Soon 
we came across Fennell in company with 
a horrid little bounder named Bates, who 
was ‘“‘something in the City,” and owned 
some horses, as we understood, in 
partnership with Fennell. 

“T should like to have a nice little bet 
with you fellows,” Bates began ; ‘“ they 
tell that this Limerick Lad of yours is a 
real smart ’un, but you know I shouldn’t 
mind laying you a shade of odds against 
it? 6 to 4, 150 to 100? What do you 
say to that ? I'll tell you what I’ll do! 
Two fifties? Oh, be a sportsman ! 
Don’t funk! Look here, just for the 
sake of a bet I'll lay you 100 to 40— 
come now! How’s that?” 

I was about to turn away with a cold 
negative, when to my amazement Cecil 
rejoined— 

“That’s really very liberal. I can’t 
help thinking the horse must have a 
5to2chance? Yes, I’ll take 100 to 40.” 

“Capital! Delighted! Again? No? 
Well, same to you ? ”’ he said to me. 

I had opened my lips to refuse when 
Cecil broke in with—‘I should take it 
if I were you. They seem to be very 
good odds.” 

So, with increasing perplexity and 
astonishment, for nothing had _ been 
further from my intention than to back 
the horse again, I said, “ Very well, I'll 
have it,’ and turned away with my friend. 


“Do for goodness sake tell me what 
this means!’ I urged; ‘‘ what on earth 
have you done about it?” For, of 
course, I knew something had happened, 
though I had no sort of clue to the 
mystery. Just then shouts portended 
the finish of the first match: two 
exhausted farmers, leaning against each 
other from fatigue, were slapping away 
at two panting and labouring steeds, and, 
first one getting a head the best of it, 
then the other, struggled past the post. 
I looked for Cecil’s answer, but all he 
said was— 

‘“T suppose Bisgrove is dressing by 
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this time. Let us go and see how he is 
getting on?” 

“T do wish you'd tell me,” I began 
again, as we neared the improvised 
dressing-room; and suddenly as we 
entered we heard Bisgrove’s voice from 
behind the partition. 


“Where the devil are my boots!” 
he cried, in tones which suggested wrath, 
excitement, surprise, perplexity, and 
dismay. 

We went round and asked what was 
the matter. 

“T can’t find my boots!” he replied. 
“T could take my oath I put them in 
this bag—where the devil can they have 
got to?” and he looked again into the 
bag, under the seat, and then lifted his 
folded breeches and jacket as if the 
monstrous structures could by any 
possibility be concealed under them, 
which was so absurd that if he had been 
less put out I should have suggested his 
feeling in his waistcoat pocket. 


“Damnation ! Where are those boots?’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Have you seen any- 
thing of them ? ’’—to Jack the runner 
in ragged pink, who had appointed him- 
self a species of uncouth valet. Jack 
had seen nothing of them, he was sure. 
Poor Bisgrove was almost in tears with 
rage. 

“T could have sworn I put them in!” 
he reiterated. ‘‘ What’s to be done? I 
can’t borrow a pair—so few fellows’ 
boots fit me. I shall have to ride in 
trousers, that’s all!” 


““T’m afraid that wouldn’t do, old 
fellow,” I rejoined, beginning to under- 
stand the state of affairs. ‘“‘ It would be 
beastly uncomfortable, for one thing ; 
but beside that, you know, the conditions 
of the race expressly say, ‘ To be ridden 
in ordinary jockey dress,’ and your 
brown shoes and spats don’t come under 
that head.”’ 

‘“What am I to do?”’ he exclaimed. 
‘“‘T did so want to ride. I say! don’t you 
think they could have the farmers’ race 
first ?. If ours was put off for an hour I 
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could send a fellow to gallop home and 
bring me another pair.” 

“T’m afraid that wouldn’t do,” Cecil 
said, shaking his head. ‘“ Very likely 
some of the farmers who are going to 
ride aren’t here, at least they are some- 
where about, I suppose, but you couldn’t 
warn all the fourteen men who have 
entered.” 

Bisgrove sank down on the bench with 
a sigh. 

“Well,” he said, “the only thing I 
can see is to ask Wynnerley to ride. 
He’d rather be on mine than his own, I 
expect.” 

Wynnerley entered at this moment to 
dress, and heard the lament about the 
missing boots—‘ I’ll swear I put those 
boots in that bag!” said Bisgrove once 
more with pathetic emphasis — with 
genuine surprise. Certainly he knew 
nothing of Bisgrove’s missing canoes, but 
as for riding Limerick Lad, replied that of 
course he should be delighted if Bisgrove 
really wished it. Bisgrove after one last 
despairing look around in case his foot- 
gear might even yet be discovered, did 
wish it; and so Wynnerley put on the 
purple jacket and white cap, instead of 
his own light blue and white stripes, 
emerging presently on the big bay to the 
consternation of Fennell and his friends. 

The race need not be described at 
length, not anything said about the other 
seven starters. Limerick Lad, a bit 
upset by the crowd and his unaccustomed 
surroundings, dashed away when the 
flag fell and took off yards in front of 
the first jump. Nothing but Wynnerley’s 
unshakable seat and skilful hands saved 
disaster—had Bisgrove been up he would 
inevitably have been shot off like a bolt 
from a catapult. The horse jumped big 
at the next few obstacles, but then 
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Topsy galloped at his | 


quieted down. 


quarters, Fennell’s idea evidently being | 
to wait on the other and beat him for 

speed in the runin; but the mare did not } 
accommodate herself to the ridge and | 
furrow ; she laboured, too, in the plough. 


forge ahead, and though Topsy stuck J 
gamely to her work, the gap of some | 
three lengths between Limerick Lad and | 
his follower was never reduced, being | 
indeed increased to half-a-dozen as they | 
passed the little platform that served for | 
a judge’s box. : 

A very big bet with Fennell afforded | 
Bisgrove some little consolation; but | 
he vowed that he would have given twice 
the money to have won the race himself. 
That he would certainly not have won 
it never occurred to him; he was the 
only man in either country who did not 
know the immeasurable odds that might 
safely have been laid against such a 
result. 

What happened to the boots I never | 
learned. When we got back to The 
Gables, where we were to dine, Bisgrove | 
rushed up to his dressing-room There on 
the floor was the missing pair still neatly 
wrapped in paper, and he said once more, 
“T could have sworn I put those boots 
into my bag!’’ Whether he did so and 
they were taken out before the bag left 
the house, whether they were in the bag 
when we reached the course and were 
spirited home again before or with us, 
remains a mystery, as does the in- 
dividuality of the person who was respon- 
sible for the conjuring trick—for it seems 
scarcely possible that Bisgrove did forget 
them. Cecil will tell us nothing. 

“T couldn’t lose my £50, you know,” 
he says, “and I should have lost it if 
Bisgrove hadn’t lost his boots.” 


se A mile from home Wynnerley began to 
Q 
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THE KING’S HORSES AT HAMPTON COURT 


BY ARTHUR 


Photographs by 


Tempora. mutantur. Those who knew 
the Bushey Paddocks at Hampton Court 
in the days when Queen Victoria) bred 
thoroughbred horses upon an important 
scale will now find an entirely different 
lot of animals from those which the late 
Sir George Maude managed with very 
fair success. Gone long since are the 
racing stock, and in their place we find 
to-day sturdy Yorkshire Coach Horses, 
picturesque Hanoverian Creams, and 
handsome, stately Blacks. The paddocks 
are practically just the same as they 
were when the thoroughbred stud was 


W. COATEN 


W. A. Rouch 


in existence. Indeed, I doubt whether 
these paddocks have changed much for 
centuries. 

As you journey from Hampton Court 
along the road to Kingston you pass the 
long range of paddocks on either side, 
all enclosed by high red brick walls. On 
the right you find sixteen enclosures of 
about a couple of acres each, forming 
part of the Home Park. On the other 
side of the highway the twenty-four 
enclosures comprise the old Bushey 
Paddocks. The whole is now Crown 
property in the department of the Master 
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of the Horse and under the active 
management of the Crown Equerry, 
Sir Charles Fitzwilliam. 

Racing people will not need to be 
reminded that many good performers 
were bred at Hampton Court in the 
old days. The annual yearling sales in 
the Bushey Paddocks were interesting 
events, and big prices were frequently 
the order. The Derby winner Sainfoin 
was purchased there. John Porter, as 
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shall take him to Kingsclere to train.” 
Porter got him for 550 guineas, and less 
than two years later Sainfoin was resold 
to Sir James Miller for £6,000 and half 
the value of the Derby if he won. That 
the horse not only won the Derby but 
sired another winner of that race in 
Rock Sand are matters of racing history. 

Another interesting sale at Hampton 
Court is recalled by John Porter—that 
of La. Fléche to Baron de Hirsch for 


EXERCISING THE YORKSHIRE BAYS IN THE ROYAL STABLE YARD, BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


he tells us in his reminiscenses, attended 
the sale, and after a look round met the 
late Sir Robert Jardine, who asked, 
“Have you seen anything you like, 
John?” Porter said he rather fancied 
the Springfield — Sanda colt. They 
repaired to the box together and agreed 
that he was a good-looking one. The 
Kingsclere trainer realised that it would 
be useless to bid against the wealthy 
baronet, who said, “‘ You buy him, John, 
and we'll have him together, and you 


what was then regarded as the enormous 


price of 5,500 guineas. The famous 
trainer declares that it was solely on 
the judgment of King Edward VII. that 
the Baron bid so high for the daughter 
of St. Simon and Quiver, who was 
destined to win £31,153 in stake-money. 
Her sister Memoir was also a great prize 
secured from the Bushey Paddocks by 
the Duke of Portland. Many well 
remember the breaking-up sale of the 
Royal stud in the summer of 1894, when 
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Baron de Hirsch gave 4,600 guineas for the 
brood mare Wedlock and her St. Simon 
foal, while Sir Samuel Scott made a good 
bargain when giving only 410 guineas 
for Sierra, who a few years later produced 
Sundridge. 

All this will show that the paddocks 
at Hampton Court have played no small 
part in the development of the British 
thoroughbred, and the visitor is reminded 
of one of its most successful mares by the 
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In spite of the disappearance of the 
bloodstock much interest still attaches 
to the horse-breeding at Hampton Court, 
as the King is endeavouring in a practical 
manner to foster the Yorkshire Coach 
Horse. This is an animal essentially 
British in type. His existence is in some 
way endangered by the extraordinary 
development of motor traction, but it 
is important in many ways that the breed 
should not be allowed to die out, and 


TANTALUS, A PRIZE-WINNING YORKSHIRE COACH HORSE 


stone tablet inserted in the wall over her 
grave, bearing the following inscription : 
QUIVER, 
DAM OF js 
MEMOIR AND LA FLECHE, 


DIED 
4TH ApRIL, 1891. 


Elsewhere in the paddocks I noticed 
another tablet to the memory of a much 
less distinguished quadruped than Quiver 
It is thus inscribed :— 

GARDEN CHAIR DONKEY, 
FELLAH,” 


LaTE QUEEN VICTORIA, 
DIED 1909. 


the King is at least determined that it 
shall be preserved at Hampton Court. 
The Yorkshire Coach Horse is used for 
the Royal carriages, and people who 
have seen those equipages cannot fail 
to have admired the strength, smooth 
action, and fine character of the up- 
standing bays which are harnessed to 
them. 

What is the origin and exact type of 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse ? He is not, 
as some people imagine, a Cleveland 
Bay. Sir Charles Fitzwilliam claims that 
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he is of older origin than the latter, but 
there is no agreement upon that point. 
The Editing Committee of the Cleveland 
Bay Horse Society refuse to admit him 
to their Stud Book, and this refusal led 
to the formation of the Yorkshire Coach 
Horse Society, which was incorporated 
in 1886, two years after the institution 
of the former body. All Cleveland Bays, 
however, are eligible for the Yorkshire 
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the Cleveland Bay and the now almost 
extinct Devonshire Pack Horse is quoted 
in confirmation of that theory. 

It is suggested that when the Roman 
legions were stationed at Danum 


(Doncaster) the fine Barb stallions ridden 
by them were crossed with the native 
mares, and from this resulted the breeds 
known in these days as the Cleveland 
and Yorkshire Bays. 


KEMPTON II., A YOUNG YORKSHIRE STALLION AT HAMPTON COURT 


Coach Horse Stud Book, which strikes 
the unprejudiced observer as a con- 
vincing proof of the greater purity of 
the Cleveland type. 

There is no doubt but that the two 
breeds were originally the same, and 
they are still very closely allied. Some 
authorities declare that both are the 
direct descendants of the ancient British 
horse, and the similarity in type between 


While great efforts have been made 
to keep the Cleveland breed quite pure, 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse has been 
evolved from crossing the Cleveland with 
the thoroughbred. Occasionally the 
Hackney blood has been used, the object 
being to secure elegance, stamina, and 
pace for harness purposes. It is asserted 
that the Yorkshire Coach Horse must 
eventually go back to the Cleveland Bay 
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blood for bone and colour. Into the 
Yorkshire Coach Horse Society’s Stud 
Book are admitted stallions or mares 
with one cross of thoroughbred blood in 
the first three removes of the pedigree. 
All the other crosses must be Coaching 
or Cleveland blood. 

So great is the preponderance of 
Cleveland over thoroughbred blood in 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse that it is 
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many years ago there were plenty of 
these coaching horses in the North and 
East Ridings of Yorkshire, but owing 
to the craze for Hackneys and the advent 
of motor-cars their numbers were con- 
siderably reduced. Luckily there are 
still some left to carry on the breed, and, 
as I noted earlier in this article, His 
Majesty is among those who are anxious 
that the type shall not disappear. 


WOODHALL SPA, A TYPICAL YOUNG YORKSHIRE COACH HORSE MARE 


often impossible to detect the difference 
between a light specimen of Cleveland 
and a strong specimen of the Yorkshire 
Bay. 

it is at least certain that the admixture 
of thoroughbred blood has given the 
Yorkshire Coach Horse a style and 
quality of his own. He undoubtedly 
represents the finest breed of State 
carriage horses in this country. Not 
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In 1913 the King showed his interest 
in the breed by presenting a challenge 
cup for the best Yorkshire Coach Horse 
mare and foal, and last year he entered 
a colt both at the Royal and Yorkshire 
Shows. -He also competed in Y.C.H. 
classes at the recent Royal Show at 
Nottingham. From time to time some 
excellent specimens of the breed have been 
purchased, with the result that in the 
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Hampton Court paddocks there is as 
good a collection of Coaching horses as 
can be found in any stud farm outside 
of Yorkshire. Just before the war there 


was a better prospect for this class of 
horse than had existed for a dozen years, 
this being due to the revival of interest 
in coaching. There is no more noble 
team for a private coach than one made 
up of Cleveland Bays or Yorkshire Coach 
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specimen of the breed is well worth 
quoting. “ His colour is a rich, shining 
bay; his coat is as bright, fine, glossy, 
and iridescent as that of the racehorse ; 
his legs, mane, and tail are raven black, 
setting off the splendour of his golden 
colour. He is strong and lengthy, he 
stands over a great deal of ground, his 
top has the flowing lines of the Cleveland 
back and level quarter, his ribs are well 


WOODLAND QUEEN, SHOWN BY THE KING IN THE BREED PARADE AT OLYMPIA 


Horses, and you could have seen several 
of this description at the meets of the 
Coaching and Four-in-Hand Clubs last 
year. 

Sir Alfred Pease has always been a 
great admirer of the high-class Yorkshire 
Bay. “ The finest carriage horse in the 
world,” he calls him; ‘an ideal of all 
that is magnificent and useful.’”’ The 
same authority’s description of a good 


sprung, he carries his neat head and 
arched crest, as well as his high-set tail, 
with all the pride and grace of an Arab, 
and no bearing rein is needed to make 
him bend. At rest and in action he is 
the picture of stateliness.” 

You need not look for the high and 
to my mind exaggerated knee action of 
the modern Hackney in the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse. His movement both in 
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knee and hock is splendidly smooth and 
even, and considering the length of 
ground covered in his stride he has a 
surprisingly light tread. Good temper 
is characteristic of the breed. When you 
are breeding these bays you must be 
careful to ascertain that neither sire nor 
dam is affected in the wind, for, like 
most other big horses, that have a 
tendency to defective respiration this 


being probably the only failing which 
can be urged against the breed. 
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I am indebted to Mr. George Joscelyn, 
the stud-groom at the Hampton Court 
paddocks, and to his foreman George 
Howell, who has been long enough here 
to remember the palmy days of the 
thoroughbred stud, for showing me round 
the extensive establishment. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the Coaching 
horses was the grand old stallion 
Willoughby Emperor, in whom is com- 
bined all the best features of the breed. 
I raised a query as to his height when 


ROSEBUD, THE ‘‘ MOTHER’”’ OF THE KING’S STUD OF YORKSHIRE COACH HORSES 


Since the formation of the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse Society breeders have been 
a great deal more careful in avoiding 
bad-winded sires and mares than was 
formerly the case, with the result that 
the breed has greatly improved in its 
wind soundness during the past twenty 
years. The average height of the 
Yorkshire Bay is about 16 hands 2 in. 


R2 


he was brought out of his box and Mr. 
Joscelyn obligingly put the standard 
over him, with the result that he 
measured exactly 17 hands. He is 
admirably proportioned, a wee bit dipped 
in the back maybe, but that is only the 
natural outcome of advancing years. His 
colour and coat answer well to Sir Alfred 
Pease’s enthusiastic description, and his 
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dignified head and massive crest are 
other good points. One feels, indeed, 
that the King has been breeding from 
an excellent example of this type in 
Willoughby Emperor, some of whose 
offspring I saw in the Royal paddocks. 
The old horse still does his four hours’ 
exercise every day, and looks in prime 
condition. 

Two younger Yorkshire stallions of 
equally good stamp are Tantalus and 
Kempton II. The former is a powerful, 
lengthy, short-legged four-year-old, with 
well-laid shoulders. He is as good to 
follow as to meet, and I am not surprised 
that he has already made his mark in 
the show-ring. Tantalus was exhibited 
by Mr. F. H. Stericker when he won 
second prize at the Royal Show at 
Bristol in 1913, and was soon afterwards 
purchased by the King. His new owner 
sent him to the Royal Show at Shrews- 
bury last summer, when he again carried 
off second prize and was much admired 
for his fine shape and good action. At 


the Yorkshire Show at Bradford last year 
His Majesty was awarded first prize for 
Tantalus and secured a third rosette for 


Kempton IJ. A third prize was taken 
by Tantalus at this year’s Royal Show 
at Nottingham. 

It need hardly be said that Yorkshire 
farmers and other breeders greatly 
appreciated the presence of these young 
horses from the Royal paddocks. It is 
naturally a source of satisfaction to them 
that His Majesty takes so keen an 
interest in this typical Yorkshire breed. 
Kempton II. is a very promising young 
horse, and a rare sort for begetting 
“ general utility ’’ stock. I imagine that 
when the nations settle down again after 
the great war some of them will be 
looking out for such powerful young 
horses as Tantalus and Kempton II. 
in order to replenish their breeding 
establishments. Two more young York- 
shire Bays likely to make valuable sires 
were shown to me in the Bushey 
Paddocks, one being a particularly good 
colt by Willoughby Emperor out of 
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Woodland Queen, noteworthy for his 
length, elegance, and substance. The 
other was a useful colt out of Myrtle. 

There are eleven Coaching mares at 
Hampton Court. The three-year-old 
Woodhall Spa has a good colt foal by 
Willoughby Emperor at her side, while 
the older mare Myrtle, an excellent 
specimen of the breed, has a filly by the 
same sire. Perhaps the best of the 
matrons is Woodland Queen, who has 
a filly foal by Willoughby Emperor. 
When the interesting parade of breeds 
was arranged at the International Horse 
Show at Olympia in 1912, Woodland 
Queen was sent by the King as a 
representative of the Yorkshire Coach 
Horse. The foal she then had at foot 
was Woodhall Spa, who has just been 
mentioned. 

One of the oldest mares in this stud 
is Rosebud, who has exceptional size and 
character. She shares a paddock with 
her nine-year-old daughter Rosalind, and 
elsewhere I saw other young descendents 
of this worthy matron. All of the 
Rosebud family seem to inherit the best 
qualities of the breed. Cholderton Pearl 
and Princess May are other high-class 
Yorkshire mares, and the latter is well 
represented by good young stock. 

Last year several of the mares were 
sent from Hampton Court to Yorkshire 
to be mated with one or two of the best 
Coaching stallions there. Thus the 
King’s stud is being strengthened every 
year, and his encouragement of the breed 
should help to increase its popularity. 
Outside of the Royal and of the 
Yorkshire shows, there are very few 
opportunities of exhibiting Coaching 
stock. The horse-breeding problem has 
become increasingly important since the 
outbreak of war, and it seems to me 
that the Yorkshire Bay, one of the oldest 
and best of our native breeds, is deserving 
of more general support than he has 
received in recent years. I have never 
seen better working examples of the 
breed than those at the Royal Mews at 
Buckingham Palace. The Bays make a 
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great show in the Royal barouche. They 
are handy horses, too, ready for use in 
single harness or as pairs and teams in 
the State coaches, with postillions and 
outriders. 

At the paddocks at Hampton Court 
is a fine range of stabling surmounted 
by a clock-tower, this having been built, 
I am told, from the proceeds of the 
yearling thoroughbred sales in the old 
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place in England in which they are bred, 
and I understand that they are becoming 
scarce in the land of their origin, so it 
is not easy to replenish the stock. They 
have been bred at Hampton Court since 
the reign of George I. 

When the Hanoverian dynasty in 
England began the cream horses were 
regularly imported to this country from 
the Royal stud farms of Hanover. Then 


YORKSHIRE COACHING MARE AND FOAL 
PRINCESS MAY AND FILLY BY WILLOUGHBY EMPEROR 


days. The boxes are now filled by the 
famous Hanoverian stallions, familiar to 
all who have seen Coronation and 
Opening of Parliament processions. In 
their present quarters the remarkable 
creams are in the care of John Slack, 
who many years ago was in the Manton 
racing stable with old Alec Taylor. In 
the paddocks I was shown a number of 
Hanoverian mares and young stock. 
Hampton Court, of course, is the only 


came the Prussian conquest, and the 
incorporation of the kingdom of Hanover 
with the German Empire, one result of 
that change being that fewer creams 
were produced there. It is unlikely that 
any stud throughout Germany could 
now show such a representative collection 
of one of its national breeds as can be 
seen in the paddocks at Hampton Court. 
In Windsor Castle hangs a painting by 
R. B. Davis of the Coronation procession 
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of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide, 
in which the carriages, with six black 
stallions, six white stallions, and several 
sixes of Yorkshire Bays, precede the 
State coach containing the King and 
Queen, drawn by eight creams. 

It must be borne in mind that there 
is no point of colour similarity between 
cream horses and greys or whites. The 
latter have a black skin pigment, whereas 
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for you see in them many of those 
characteristics shown in the medizval 
horses portrayed by contemporary 


Continental artists. The foals and year- 
lings I saw at Hampton Court were 
lively enough, but the cream _ horse 
becomes very sluggish as he grows older, 
and this is hardly to be wondered at 
seeing that for hundreds of years these 
impressive animals have been used only 


HANOVERIAN CREAM STALLION, PISTACHIO 


the skin ot the Hanoverian horses is a 
delicate pink, this being particularly 
conspicuous at the muzzle and round the 
eyelids. 

Added dignity is given to the 
Hanoverians by the extraordinary 
quality, as well as the unusual quantity 
of their manes and tails. The blonde 
hair is comparatively soft, and their 
tails reach almost to the ground. You 
cannot mistake their ancient ancestry, 


for easy-going ceremonial work. In the 
State processions they wear gorgeous 
harness of red morocco leather and heavy 
gilt, their handsome manes being plaited 
with blue ribbons. 

The oldest of the stallions at Hampton 
Court is Schomberg, a fine veteran who 
carries his twenty years bravely. Another 
veteran, Pistachio, was shown at Olympia 
in the Parade of Breeds. A splendid 
specimen of the breed is the six-year-old 
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Amorous, but I thought that the pick of 
the whole party was Crown Prince, a 
magnificent fourteen-year-old stallion of 
exceptional size, power, and bone. The 
following is a list of the Hanoverians 
whom I looked over in their boxes : 


VANILLA (17 years), by Amerongen—Susanne. 
SCHOMBERG (20), by Unique—Sarah. 
HANOVER (16), by Amerongen—Susanne. 
PIsTACHIO (19), by Unique—Hannah. 
Unicorn (6), by Unique—Ursula. 

Amorous (6), by Unique—Amy. 

SaxE WErmMarR (11), by Amerongen—Ursula. 
ADALBERT (14), by Kaiser—Ada. 

BELGRADE (6), by Unique—Bella. 

Union (6), by Unique—Margot. 

CROWN PRINCE (14), by Kaiser—Judith. 
HrIpEtco (9), by Adalbert—Ena. 

Czar (9), by Premier—Amy. 

In order to avoid the dangers of in- 
breeding it is necessary now and again 
to procure a fresh infusion of Hanoverian 
blood from its original source, but I do 
not think that any horse has been 
imported from Germany during the past 
ten years. The sluggish mares are not 
easy to breed from, but there is never 
any variation of type in the foals they 
produce. 


Some excellent examples of state coach 
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black horses are also to be encountered 
in the paddocks at Hampton Court. 
I have been under the impression that 
the Blacks were an old Belgian breed, 
but Sir Charles Fitzwilliam informs me 
that they originally came from Hanover. 
Like the Creams, this ancient breed 
has taken part in the processions of 
many British sovereigns. More fiery and 
active than the Creams, they are just as 
powerful. They have great broad backs 
and big breeching. In addition, their 
constitutions as a rule are robust, and 
such mares as Osborne, Caroline, and 
Creole, whom I saw in my round of the 
paddocks, look eminently well fitted for 
carrying on this breed in England. 

The various types which live in the 
pleasant paddocks at Bushey Park form 
a unique group of horses, and when we 
remember that His Majesty also possesses 
a splendid stud of thoroughbreds at 
Sandringham, as well as Shire horses 
at Windsor and Highland ponies at 
Balmoral, it may well be questioned 
whether any other breeder in this country 
has a greater variety of interests. 
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THE SKIPPER’S YARN 


BY ELINOR MORDAUNT 


Author of “ The Cost of It,” “ Lu of the Ranges,” “ The Garden of Contentment,” 
“The Island,’ “Bellamy,” “The Family,” etc. 


“And now that hogs can see the wind, 
And storms at distance coming find.” 
Butler’s Hudibras.” 

“TuaT there blanky mate might a’ 
known better nor ter have had a pig 
killed in the Forties—latitude forty 
south, and longitude fifteen east, that’s 
where we were, to be exact. There had 
been a queer green colour in the sunset 
the night afore, an’ there’s always a 
chance o’ a cyclone slapping down on 
us from Mauritius—in those Forties. 

“°Tweren’t as though he didn’t know 
—every shell-back knows that killing a 
pig aboard a ship is certain sure to bring 
bad weather. But he always seed ter 
such things, it were his job, an’ ’cause 
the morning was all blue, flounced up 
with white frills o’ cloud, and waves, 
like an infant new-born, he jealoused as 
we might venture on a bit of fresh pork 
for the saloon dinner. In the Forties, 
too, the Roaring Forties as they call ’em! 

“Well, the spook o’ that there pig 
must a just sat on the taffrail and laughed 
fit to burst itself, for afore the very next 
watch the fresh was upon us, an’ we had 
to call up all hands and get the mainsail 
and foresail an’ spanker furled, nearly 
losing them at that. Then the main an’ 
fore upper topsails an’ jib. An’ still we 
had to strip her of the fore an’ main top 
galls, getting her under the two lower 
topsails and fore topmast staysail—none 


too soon neither, for the wind just took 
her up an’ shook her as a terrier would 
a rat. 

‘““Have you ever seen a white squall 
in the mid-ocean? It’s all blue, then 
it’s all white with mist, then it’s all white 
with foam—an’ then it’s hell. In a wind- 
jammer we don’t tell a chap to go to hell 
indiscriminate, like a land-lubber, but 
we tell ’im to go ter the nor’-west corner, 
so that the dust and ashes may be strewn 
in ’is face by the sou’-east trades. This 
ain’t got nothing to do with my story, 
I tell yer because I know yer always likes 
ter know things that don’t in no ways 
concern yer. 

“Tt were in the dog watch; an’ it 
came from the north and shifted west, 
and blew and lightened, and when it 
was not lightening it was black as the 
Earl of Hell’s working waistcoat. 

“By the time the wind had found a 
place to blow from we had stripped ’er 
down to ’er main topsail and was hove 
to on the port tack waiting for the 
change, which ’ud come with a smack 
when the centre was passed. 

“Look here, if you’ve never been in 
a cyclone, I can tell yer; the noise o 
the wind and sea is fair awful; but the 
quiet when the centre is reached is worse, 
as if all the world were dead, an’ the 
weight o’ it a-sittin’ on yer stummick. 
Then the wind starts again from the 
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opposite direction, slap like the stroke 0’ 
a flail. An’ the sea ain’t ’ad no time ter 
get true, an’ the wind an’ the waves are 
all goin’ in opposite directions, till the 
waters are heaped up pyramid like. It 
seems as if th’ Almighty were a-wrestling 
wid the world, same as He did in the 
story o’ that there chap in the Bible. 

“The spook o’ the pig were sittin’ 
smiling on the taffrail. Seed it? No, 
I didn’t need ter see it, I knowed it was 
there. If that there pig hadn’t been 
killed, we wouldn’t a ’ad a fresh, like 
enough, till we’d reached Adelaide. 

“Well, the calm came, and we set 
her as best we could fur the change. 
But it lifted two o’ the port boats clean 
when it did come, an’ smashed them up 
agin the lee davits, an’ cleared out all 
the shed planking, washing it down upon 
the main deck. 

“ Still, when the wind were set we 
reckoned it ’ud stay like that awhile, 
an’ I was just turning down for a bit 0’ 
a sleep, when we sighted a vessel off 
our weather bow. 

“T ran up on the poop deck, an’ saw 
she was a dismasted barque, with only 
about ten foot o’ her main mast left, 
an’ signals of distress flying from the 
stump. The crew were still aboard her 
too, as I could see by my glasses, all 
gathering in the bows an’ waving an’ 
carrying on frantic like. 

“Well, we hove up as near as we 
durst and got out the gig—the lifeboat 
being one o’ them that was smashed— 
an’ carried her leeward, a-cause o’ the 
romping sea, an’ let ’er down with the 
lee davits. 

‘“T hadn’t asked if anyone ’ud go in 
her, ‘cause there ain’t any sinse in 
fighting the same battle twice over. 
But once she was in the water, I called 
for volunteers. None spoke up how- 
somever, an’ I couldn’t wonder, for the 
bottom had been stove in a day or two 
afore, an’ the hole just filled up with 
putty. An’ the gunwale an’ the upper 
planks were smashed. She might a 
floated fine on a millpond, but on a 
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sea like that, it were not tempting, an’ 
that’s the truth. 

““ Howsomever, arter a while the mate 
sung out he would go, which were only 
right, seein’ as he had given the order 
for that there pig to be killed unbe- 
known’st tome. An’ the two game little 
apprentices sung out they’d go too. 

“* Babes and sucklings,’ says I, ‘ come 
along, an’ damn it,’ says I, ‘ but I’ll go 
too, etiquette or no etiquette ; an’ you 
poor lily-livered fools can sit with your 
feet in hot water a-sipping gruel along 
o’ the Second.’ 

“Q’ course I didn’t ought ter ’ave 
left my ship; but the best o’ life lies in 
the things we didn’t ought ter do, I 
reckon. 

“An’ I an’ the mate an’ the boys 
started off as best we could, cussin’ 
pretty free, for it wur enough ter make 
wise men afeard—all excepting the boys, 
that is, for I don’t hold with boys cussin’ 
—it’s prayers they ought to be arter at 
their age. 

“Well, we crept along beside o’ the 
wreck and made the gig fast and got 
aboard as best we could, for she was 
bucketting water over at every roll— 
and she could roll, mind you, with no 
masts to steady her. 

“The ship did not seem in no wise 
deserted like, for we had sighted men 
aboard o’ her, but now there was no one 
to be seen excepting an old black cook 
peering out o’ the galley door—-like a 
tortoise out o’ his shell—who jerked his 
thumb in the direction o’ the galley way. 
An’ we cursed again, for it seemed 
mighty uncivil o’ them not ter be there 
an’ so much as pass us the time o’ day, 
when we’d come through what we had 
to help ’em. 

““Howsomever, trippin’ over broken 
spars an’ tackle at every step, and knee 
deep in water, we made our way along 
to the saloon door, which were shut, 
but I hove it open with a kick, not 
feeling in the mind ter be over nice in 
our manners. 

“There wur nothing ter be heard on 
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deck but the thunder o’ them there 
elements, but when we banged the saloon 
door open, it wur as if Babel had broke 
loose, such a clang o’ tongues all at once 
I never did hear. 

“There was the old man a-sittin’ on 
his dunkey with his back ter us. An’ 
he had his ditty bag by his side, an’ wur 
sewing a button on his oilskin pants, 
with an almighty long thread, as calm 
as calm. But a pistol was laid either 
side o’ him, too, quite handy. 

““* Excuse me not turning to receive 
yer, he says, says he, as perlite as 
possible. ‘If you'll just come either 
side o’ me, we'll have our talk quite 
comfortable.’ I suppose he jealoused 
there wur more nor one of us by the 
shadow we cast in at the open door. 
“It ’ud not be kind o’ healthy like for 
me to be turning round just now,’ he 
went on, smooth as silk. 

“The mate an’ I passed either side 
o him; an’ there was a howl, such as 
the beasts at the Zoo lets off their chests 
when they smells victuals and wants ter 
get at ’em. 

“The old man dropped his needle and 
caught up his pistol like a flash. ‘ Quiet 
there,’ he drawled—‘ kennel up there— 
damn you—kennel up!’ 

“He spoke very softlike and slow but 
for the two last words which twanged 
like a lash. 

“Up at the end of the saloon the long 
table wur drawn crossways, an’ behind 
it all the crew were jammed—Sails an’ 
Chips an’ all; I knows them by the cut 
o’ their jib. An’ there they stood. On 
what pretence he had got them all up 
aft there I don’t know, but there they 
were. An’ there sat the skipper with 
his sewing, as prim as any maid, barring 
the pistols. 

“The men were pretty well from 
every port, Dago and Square Head, 
Cingalese, Malagasy an’ Nigger, an’ he 
had ’em all there. They were dirty and 
unshaved and red-eyed, wet through and 
clean worn out, anyone could see that : 
an’ I reckon that they were all wanting one 
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thing—that is ter be clear o’ that blasted 
ship, an’ fed and warmed. An’ it were 
that there unanimous feelin’ as made it 
seem as if they all yelled out with one 
tongue as they hustled across the table 
towards us. But they all fell back, like- 
wise unanimous, when they looked down 
the old man’s shooter. 


““Won’t yer be seated?’ said the 
skipper, an’ bowed either side for us ter 
perch on the dunkey box, for all the’ 
saloon chairs were heaped up in the 
front o’ the table. An’ we like two 
’‘mazed fools were just a-going to do as 
we were told, as somehow seemed but 
natural—I can’t tell why, for I for one 
ain’t used to obeying orders—when I 
remembers why we was there, an’ stood 
straight. 

““ Whisky, steward ?’ insinuated the 
old man, mild as milk, wid his pistols 
in either hand. 

“The steward was penned up among 
the other men, and had a bundle in his 
hand, but he didn’t make no move on 
him. 

““ Whisky,’ repeated the old man, 
mild as ever, but with a sort o’ tang in 
his voice. 

“The steward dropped his bundle an’ 
came forward from among the other 
men, the skipper keeping the rest 
covered meanwhile with his pistol. It 
minded me somehow of a collie pickin’ 
one sheep out 0’ a flock. 


“The man went to the pantry an’ 
brought whisky and water an’ glasses. 
an’ set ’em afore us—the Captain not 
seeming to trouble about him—knowing 
well that wid shell-backs, an’ all o’ them 
kind, one alone is as timid as a she-male, 
though he just sort o’ ’scorted ’im back 
ter ‘is flock with the pistols when he wur 
finished. 

“* Help yourselves,’ said the old man. 
And we did, more out 0’ a sert o’ habit 
than anything else. 

The Captain nodded and smiled at 
his men who wur fair foaming at the 
mouth when they seed the drink. 
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“Bye an’ bye, men, when these 
gintlemen have gone, there’ll be a drop 
o’ rum, I reckon,’ says he. 

“ At that I puts down my glass, bein’ 
empty, an’ the mate the same. 

“Yer hoisted that there gory flag o’ 
distress,’ said I, ‘and we come through 
the hell o’ a sea to take yer off. Are 
yer coming back with us, or are ye no 
coming ?’ 

“*Not to-day, sir, thanking yer all 
‘the same,’ replied the old man, bowing 
mighty civil right and left. 

“ He’d a flabby, white, fat face, with 
no features to speak on, an’ flabby white 
fat hands, an’ he looked for all the world 
like them wasp grubs we used ter go 
a-fishing with when we was kids. An’ 
his eyes wur small as a pig’s, but bright 
an’ hard as the point of a knife. 

““ Then what did yer hoist that there 
signal for ?’ 

“*T didn’t hoist no signal, excuse me. 
The first mate hoisted it.’ 

““Then tell the first mate to come 


and speak to me.’ 
“The Captain tittered like a girl. 
‘ The first mate is warmer where he is,’ 


he says, says he. ‘I can’t do with no 
folks as hoist signals on their own 
account aboard this ere ship, an’ that 
there mate died sudden.’ 

““* Well, are yer coming or are ye 
not, mate or no mate?’ 

“*No, sir, I am not coming.” 

“Then, your men?” 

““*“ They signed on for the voyage, an’ 
for the voyage they'll stay unless they 
have a mind ter follow the mate.’ 

“There was a howl from the men at 
this, an’ again they hurtled forward 
across the table, but the old man had 
his shooters upon ’em in a moment, an’ 
they fell back, with their mouths all 
awry with the curses they daren’t cuss. 
An’ I wondered to see their fear and the 
hold he had upon them, apart from them 
there pistols. 

““* You must be stark staring mad,’ 
I says, ‘ fur yer can never make land in 
the state yer in.’ 
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“*T’ll run to Mauritius, an’ have her 
re-masted there.’ 

““Man, it’s impossible—ye’ll run to 
Davy’s locker, that’s where you'll run, 
yer can never do it, I tell yer.’ 

““Then I'll sink. I’ve been skipper 
o’ this ship fur twenty year, an’ by the 
Lord I'll stick ter her!’ 

“* But then the men . 

“He jumped to his feet at this, mighty 
sharp-like for a chap o’ such size. 

““Men!’ cried he, ‘fur yer are men, 
not rats—yer’ll stick ter us. There was 
the prison in Santa Rosalie as I took 
yer out of ter start afresh. There was 
that bit o’ a shooting affair at ’Frisco— 
an’ the Yellow Jack at Java, an’ the tilt 
o’ the cargo at Stockholm—there was 
Calcutta an’ Aden an’ Tamatave—an’ 
will yer be quitting now fer this ’ere 
bit o’ a fresh, remembering what we 
have had time upon time round the 
Horn and down among the ice. Will 
yer be quitting now ?’ 

“There was a roar of ‘ Ayes’ from 
the men, yet with a sort o’ a doubt in 
the sound o’ it, as if they shouted the 
louder for not being sure. 

“The old man slammed his pistols 
down either side o’ him on the dunkey. 

“*Then go—go ter hell, every man 
o’ yer, an’ by God I'll take her up to 
Port Louis myself—an’ every port from 
there to Glasgow shall know the names 
o’ the men which wur afeard—the names 
o’ the men that dursn’t stick to their 
ship. Go now—go if you will, an’ be 
damned ter yer!’ 

“T can’t tell to this day what there 
was in that there man. His pistols were 
down, an’ he stood back fur them to 
go. But something seemed to tell me he 
knew as they wouldn’t—neither would 
I have gone neither. He held us—that 
there fat, white-faced man—by some- 
thing that was beyond our knowing—as 
he held those men. 

‘“‘ One could have cut the silence there 
was in that there saloon. saving for the 
heavy breathing. The racket o’ the 
wind and the sea seemed as if we were 
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in another world—an’ the air wur heavy 
with some sort o’ power beyond my 
telling. 

“* Go!’ repeats the old man. ‘Go!’ 
an’ on the last word his voice was like 
that o’ a maid with a man when she 
means ‘ stay.’ 

““*« They says as it’s only the English 
that have the pluck,’ says he. An’ the 
voice o’ him! I once heard it from a 
native sky pilot o’ the islands, alluring 
fit to call a bird off the bough—‘ There’s 
not an Englishman but myself on board 
this ship. But ye’ll not go. By God, I 
know you, an’ how we've held together, 
an’ will hold together, ter sink or ter 
swim. We'll take the cargo in or we'll 
drop with it—Captain Kellman an’ his 
Hell Scrapings—they know us in nigh 
every port—an’ never known us afeard— 
eh, boys?’ he said. An’ the men swayed 
ter the call o’ his voice like a field o’ corn 
ter the wind, an’ tears were fair running 
down their cheeks. 

““* There’s no call fur me to be asking 
—ye'll stay, boys?’ 

Aye, sir, aye!’ 

“The steward put his hand on the 
table with a shriek like a rat in a trap, 
ter vault over, but they had him by the 
leg in a moment. There was a bit o’ 
scuffle, an’ I suppose someone hit him 
on the head, for he dropped from sight. 

“The old man took a key from his 
pocket an’ flung it over the table. 

“*There’s rum in the store behind 
you, boys, an’ more in the hold,’ he 
cried; ‘an’ in a moment they were 
upon the door, crying an’ cursing an’ 
boasting with great vain boasts, no one 
heeding the other, as if each thought 
ter bolster up his own courage. 

“““ Go!’ whispered the old man, never 
turning his eye from them for a moment. 
‘They'll change again in a jiffy—go!’ 
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““ An’ we went—I an’ the mate, an’ 
the two boys after us—splashing an’ 
stumbling headlong across the swimming 
deck an’ over the taffrail an’ into the 
gig. 

““T ought ter ’—ought ter what ? 
If he liked ter face the Almighty along 
o’ his crew, it weren’t nothing to do 
with me—I’d done my damndest. After 
all it wur God made men, an’ I reckon 
He likes ’em ter be men; an’—well, it 
wurn’t no business 0’ mine. I’d a done 
the same myself if I could—mind yer, 
if I could. An’ we'd our hands full 
enough with that gig half full o’ water, 
ter make our own ship. 


“We passed another gig on the way, 
empty, an’ a lifeboat as well. Well, it 
wurn’t none o’ my business if he liked 
to cut his boats loose an’ keep his men 
ter their ship—but we wurn’t going to 
touch ’em. Howsomever, we laid-to all 
that night on the off-chance o’ the old 
fellow changing his mind. 


“* Get to the Mauritius?’ Well, if 
he did he must a gone like streaked light- 
ning for there was nothing ter be seen at 
dawn, barring the sulky grey sea and the 
grey sky—an’ the morning don’t tell no 
tales o’ the night.” 

The skipper rolled a new quid 
reflectively and stuck it in his cheek— 
then stared long over the taffrail before 
he spoke again. 


““T don’t know much about that there 
after-life they tell on; but if so be it’s 
true, I’d like to meet that old flabby 
face an’ ask him what happened arter 
we left. An’ if the rum wur finished 
afore she sank, an’ what was said when 
he took his crew over t’other side. 
I don’t know—but I’d a done the same 
myself if I had dared—that’s just it— 
if I’d dared!” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HARE 


BY TOM SPEEDY 


Photographs by C. Reid, Wishaw 


TuE hare is largely indebted to its sense 
of hearing and its swiftness for protection 


against its many enemies. It does not 
depend on these exclusively, however, 
seeing it possesses besides an amount of 
instinct granted to few other animals. 
Before settling for the day in the open 
field, the hare, as a general rule, doubles 
back upon her own track for a distance 
of from thirty to sixty yards, and then, 
immediately before settling down, makes 
a spring directly to the right or to the 
left to a distance of six or nine feet. 
Those who may have the curiosity to 
track a hare among snow will discover 
how invariably this device is employed, 
and how well adapted it is to aid “ puss ” 
in effecting her escape. She will very 
generally—unless when rising wild— 


allow the person or dog to pass on two 
or three yards beyond the point at which 
she has doubled, and will often slip off 
immediately in his rear unperceived, 
by this means gaining a considerable 
start, and not infrequently saving her 
life. It is a most interesting fact in 
natural history that young hares a few 
weeks old often display the power of 
instinct in this particular. I have more 
than once satisfactorily ascertained this 
by following the footprints of small 
leverets after a shower of snow in the 
month of April. 

When hares are being driven, there is 
no scope for the exercise of the instinct 
referred to, and they can only “lamp” 
forward before the beaters, if un- 
suspicious of any danger ahead. Should 
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they hear a shot in front, however, or 
see the sportsman, they will try to break 
at the side, and if foiled in that, will not 
infrequently break back through the 
line of beaters. 

Though it is one of the most common 
of our wild animals, and well known 
in all parts of the country, a good deal 
of popular ignorance prevails regarding 
many of the habits and peculiarities of 
the hare. In this connection several 
questions of interest to the naturalist 
suggest themselves :— 

First.—Do hares pair like rabbits ? 

Second.—How long is their period of 

gestation ? 

Third—How many do they produce 

at a litter ? 

Fourth—How often do they breed in 

a year ? 

Fifth—Do young hares born early 

breed the same year ? 

Sixth—What is the longevity of hares ? 

I am of opinion that by natural law 
hares pair, and my reason for making 
this statement is, that where these 
animals are scarce, they are in the month 
of February to be found as a rule in pairs, 
lying in proximity to each other, on 
ploughed fields, or on rough sheltered 
grounds. I do not assert that this is 
their invariable habit, but in places 
where they are undisturbed, when one 
is started in the conditions indicated, 
another may be expected at no great 
distance. That they pair must, there- 
fore, appear manifest, but whether they 
keep faithful to conjugal laws is another 
question 

Secondly, regarding the period of 
gestation in the hare. In my opinion 
it is, as in the case of the rabbit, one 
month, or, more probably, nearer five 
weeks. I have no reliable data to guide 
me, but have often dissected hares in 
the spring, and in open weather have 
frequently found them gravid by the 
end of January. As I have noticed 
young hares in the end of February, and 
as they are quite common in March, it 
will be seen that the period of gestation 
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does not, as already indicated, exceed 
five weeks. I have never kept adult 
hares in confinement with the view of 
observing their habits in this respect, 
which, I think, would be the only way 
of testing the matter with any degree 
of certainty. At the same time, I think 
it dangerous to base any theory on 
the artificial conditions produced by 
dissociating animals from their natural 
environment and placing them in con- 
finement. Nature resents all such inter- 
ference. 

Thirdly, as to the number hares 
produce at a litter. This is generally 
two or three, though occasionally one 
and four. I have heard of five, but this 
has never come under my observation. 

The fourth point, as to how often 
hares breed in a season, is a much- 
disputed question, gamekeepers and 
others who have spent their lives in 
the country differing widely in opinion. 
There are, I am persuaded, no certain 
data to warrant the general application 
of any definite theory, many circum- 
stances and conditions having to be 
considered which necessarily preclude 
the operation of any uniform law. For 
instance, the nature of the climate and 
the abundance or scarcity of food 
supplies have to be taken into account. 
Then there is the circumstance of the 
hare being allowed to luxuriate in 
conscious security from her enemies, 
or that of her being subjected to daily 
disturbance by farmers’ collies, or miners’ 
lurchers. Each and all of these exercise an 
influence in determining the extent to 
which hares are prolific. It may safely 
be assumed that the usual and natural 
time for hares dropping their young is in 
February and March, the latter month 
more generally. I have, as already said, 
seen hares gravid in January, and have 
found young in one in October. This, 
however, is no unusual thing in Septem- 
ber, a fact which leads me to suggest 
that, in so far as the sportsman is 
concerned hares should not be shot 
till the commencement of the partridge 
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season. On different occasions I have 
seen hares killed which were in full 
flow of milk, and wet round the teats, 
indicating they were nursing, and at 
the same time on dissection I found 
them gravid, This forced me to the 
conclusion that hares like rabbits and 
rats breed very often. 

On the point as to how early young 
hares breed, I cannot say whether or 
not they have young the same year they 
are born, but from several points of 
resemblance between the hare and the 
rabbit, the chances are that they 
have. 

As to the longevity of hares, one of 
Cowper’s pets met with an accident 
which proved fatal when he was nine 
years old; another died when within 
one month of twelve years. They were 
both males. The ‘ Epitaph on a Hare ”’ 
is well known to all lovers of poetry and 
of pet animals. 

Having thus disposed of these 
physiological questions, I would now 


briefly advert to a few characteristic 
traits which I have observed in the hare. 
Though somewhat unusual, it occasionally 
happens that in the spring hares are 
seen engaged in furious combats, like 


the red deer which have been 
immortalised by the genius of Landseer. 
I was once fortunate enough to witness 
such an encounter, which lasted nearly 
half-an-hour. The two rivals stood on 
their hind legs, and, with wonderful 
dexterity, hammered each other on the 
head and breast, and tore off the fur 
with their fore feet. So deeply engrossed 
were they in their conflict, that I 
managed to get within thirty yards of 
them unobserved. How long they had 
already fought I, of course, had no means 
of knowing ; but as they seemed equally 
matched, I lay down and watched the 
fray with interest. For a considerable 
time neither yielded an inch to the other, 
but they stood, like the “‘ Saxon and the 
Gael’”’ in deadly strife. Besides their 
loud and rapid breathing, which I 
distinctly heard, they emitted a peculiar, 
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defiant noise, which I am afraid I am 
unable adequately to describe. Still the 
fight continued, but I could see their 
sides heaving and their blows becoming 
feebler and less desperate. At last one 
of them, evidently worsted, turned and 
galloped off, hotly pursued by his 
antagonist. Within fifty yards, how- 
ever, they again closed, and the battle 
went on as before. But this time it was 
of short duration, as unfortunately the 
barking of a shepherd’s dog, gathering 
the sheep in the field, caused them to 
scamper off into a young wood, where I 
had no doubt, the battle would be 
decided. I hurried to the place where 
they disappeared, got up into a tree, but 
was disappointed in not seeing the end 
of this most interesting incident in 
Natural History. 

Instances are recorded of deer, and 
even of the fox with all his wariness, 
being caught napping, and it is perhaps 
worthy of note that I have seen a hare 
sound asleep. Forming one of a shooting 
party some years ago in Berwickshire, 
we were beating a grass field, when I 
spied a hare in her form. Telling the 
sportsman next me to be ready, I walked 
close up to “ puss ’’ when, to my surprise, 
I observed her eyes were closed, and that 
she was evidently in an unconscious 
snooze. I called out to the others, 
‘Here is a hare sleeping!’’ The sound of 
my voice in such close proximity caused 
her to awake, and giving a wild stare, 
she bounded off. Some time after I 
picked up a young mountain hare on 
the moor, and fetching it home, kept 
it in a large bottomless cage on a plot 
of grass in my garden opposite my 
window, shifting the cage on to fresh 
grass every day. I noted it slept with 
its eyes shut, though they did not appear 
to be altogether closed. This does not 
agree with the general opinion that hares 
sleep with their eyes open. On the 
appreach of winter the hare was fed on 
cabbage, turnip, etc. When it began to 
change its colour, facilities were afforded 
of noting that the fur was not cast, but 
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that it simply changed from slatey-blue 
to white. 

Hares, where numerous, are very 
destructive among turnips, especially in 
hard weather. They frequently break 
several before finding one congenial to 
their taste, and if frost sets in, many 
may be rendered useless. A peculiarity 
of the hare is that, when breaking a 
turnip, it does not devour the peelings, 
but generally leaves them lying on the 
ground. Rabbits, on the other hand, 
devour peelings and all. 

It is an interesting study to watch the 
instinct displayed by a hare in selecting 
a place to form its bed for the day. 
Near my home there is a grass field 
with rising ground in the centre, and 
immediately over the ridge in the lee in 
windy weather they find a favourite and 
sheltered resting place. It is common 
for both birds and beasts to be found on 
the lee or sheltered side of rising ground. 
On open ground hares invariably squat 
with their stern to the blast, which being 


higher, in a measure protects the head 
and the greater part of the body. 
Nature has also made provision in this 


respect. As everyone is aware, the fur 
from the head slopes back along the 
body, but from the tail over the quarters 
it slopes in the opposite direction, which 
prevents the wind from blowing into 
the skin. That hares prefer a dry place 
to squat in for the day is evident from 
the fact of their being found high among 
the bings of burnt shale which are so 
common in Mid and West Lothian. 
Though it is a common sight to see 
hares feeding, few have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them drinking. Once 
I was fortunate in this respect, when 
fishing at dusk in Loch Garry. Casting 
down the side of the loch, I struck the 
heather on the steep bank behind me 
and lost the fly. I sat down to put 
another on the cast, when I noticed two 
hares, one behind the other, coming 
down the hill towards where I sat. 
Keeping perfectly still, I watched their 
movements, and was not a little surprised 
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to see them go close to the edge of the 
loch—one of them on to a large flat 
stone bleached white by the sun and 
the action of the water—and begm to 
drink. I could not, however, make out 
whether they sucked in the water, or 
lapped with their tongues like a dog. 
After assuaging their thirst, they went 
off uphill, and were lost sight of in the 
increasing darkness. 

In constant danger from numerous 
enemies, the hare is well endowed by 
nature with the means of self-preserva- 
tion. Her senses of seeing, hearing, 
and smelling are all extremely acute in 
an equal degree. In this hares are unlike 
most other animals, which are dependent 
chiefly for protection upon one or other 
of the senses, as in the case of the red 
deer, with its marvellous power of 
detecting the presence of an enemy, 
sometimes nearly a mile distant, by its 
sense of smell alone. I do not mean to 
assert that deer cannot quickly both see 
and hear, especially the latter; but, as 
is well known, they trust much more 
to their sense of smell for protection. 
Hares are also, though in a more limited 
degree, dependent on their nasal organ. 
More than once, when sitting quietly 
under a hedge on a moonlight night, I 
have seen them feeding, and directly one 
got to leeward of where I was she would 
sit up for a second and then scamper off. 
None knows this better than poachers, 
who, when hanging nets on gates, always 
take care to keep to the lee-side. The 
keen scent of hares is also shown by the 
way in which one follows the track of 
another, sometimes after an hour has 
intervened. 

That hares are quick-sighted may be 
inferred from the fact that when one is 
discovered lying on a field—it may be 
hundreds of yards off—directly any 
person goes over the fence, or even stops 
opposite it on the road, she will at once 
squat closer. The quick sense of hearing 
in the hare is noticeable when being 
driven out of a wood where they had 
shortly before been disturbed, and where 
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they may be seen stealing away at the 
other end, sometimes half-a-mile ahead. 

Hares trust a great deal to being passed 
unnoticed, and will sometimes allow 
people almost to trample on them before 
making off. I have seen one killed by a 
horse when cantering across a field. 


When one is squatted in a field, and the 
observer goes straight towards where she 
is concealed, she will very frequently rise 
out of shot. Human intelligence, how- 
ever, is superior to animal instinct, and 
when one is seen in its form, the sports- 
man, by circling round as if going to 
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pass her, will generally get within easy 
range. 

The peculiarity by which the hare 
frequently makes good her escape by 
doubling back on her tracks, and thus 
throwing dogs off the scent, has been 
already referred to. In my boyhood I 


was frequently surprised at seeing 
harriers and beagles in “ full cry” on a 
burning scent, when, all at once, the 
“music” would cease, and the sport 
was brought to an abrupt termination. 
The mystery, however, was one day un- 
expectedly solved. The beagles were 
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out, and hares being plentiful, they were 
very soon in “ full cry.” I climbed a 
tree in order to have a good view of the 
chase. It was not very long before I 
descried a hare, a long distance in 
advance of its pursuers, coming near to 
where I was concealed. “ Puss” 
galloped up the centre of a field, then 
suddenly stopped, sat up, and for a 
second listened with pricked ears. 
Instantly she wheeled round and galloped 
back for about a hundred yards exactly 
where she had come up, then struck off 
at right angles down wind, and speedily 
disappeared from view. I then turned 
my attention to the pursuers, who were 
fast approaching, and wondered if they 
would discover the manceuvre, or follow 
up to where the hare had doubled. I 
was not kept long in suspense, for the 
beagles came through a hedge, and soon 
got on the double scent, giving tongue 
as if vying with each other which would 
be the loudest. A number of ladies and 


gentlemen came galloping up, evidently 


enjoying the sport. In an instant the 
‘““music ’”’ ceased, horses were suddenly 
pulled up, and disorder and disappoint- 
ment ensued. I am now ashamed to 
confess that I betrayed the secret of 
poor “‘ puss,’’ which conscience told me 
should have been kept sacred. Again 
the pursuers were “full cry” on the 
trail, and taking advantage of some 
elevated ground, I watched the remainder 
of the hunt. Several checks were made, 
and the beagles seemed baffled; but 
unfortunately for the hare, some of the 
‘field’ or an onlooker would yell out a 
“tally-ho,” and the chase continued. 

Hares frequently display a consider- 
able amount of sagacity in eluding their 
enemies which cannot be characterised 
as hereditary instinct. An illustration 
of this once came under my notice. 
Walking on the road, and when crossing 
a bridge over the railway, I observed a 
hare pursued by a lurcher dog. From 
my elevated position on the bridge I 
watched the chase. Pursuer and pursued 
seemed equally matched in speed, though 
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seventy or eighty yards intervened 
between them. As they neared the 
railway a train was coming snorting up 
the incline, and the hare, dashing through 
the wire fence, crossed the line a few 
yards in front of the engine. Reaching 
the fence, the dog stood nonplussed, but 
when the train passed, it kept earnestly 
watching the field on the opposite side 
of the railway. It was here the sagacity 
of the hare became apparent. Instead 
of crossing, and thus exposing herself 
to the view of the dog, “ puss”’ ran up 
the line close to the engine. The 
train was not going fast, so that the 
hare was not obliged to run at her full 
speed. As she passed below the bridge 
on which I stood I had an admirable 
opportunity of observing her galloping 
about five yards in front and at the left 
side of the engine. The train was 
quickly acquiring speed, but she kept a 
uniform distance in advance for several 
hundred yards, when she left the railway 
and took shelter in a_ neighbouring 
nursery. 

Hares display great courage when 
travelling in dangerous places. Some 
years ago a friend and I were walking on 
the Smeaton road near Dalkeith, and 
when opposite the viaduct which carries 
the Ormiston railway across the valley 
of the Esk we observed a hare cross 
the valley on the viaduct, its path being 
the narrow ledge formed by the 
projecting ends of the beams on which 
the road bed is laid. This ledge, wholly 
unprotected on its outer edge, is eight 
inches wide, and this is contracted to 
five-and-a-half inches at every interval 
of six feet by the iron pillars which 
support the hand-rail. The length of 
the bridge is 244 yards, and its height 
about 70 feet above the stream. We 
watched the progress of the animal with 
sympathetic interest, fearful lest it 
should encounter a train, a person, or 
a dog, which would probably have 
proved fatal to it. The hare seemed to 
be crossing deliberately, and not as the 
result of a scare of any kind. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HARE 


When taking a walk one evening my 
attention was attracted by the peculiar 
movements of a hare under a spreading 
plane tree in a park. As the grass under 
trees is more rank than in the open fields, 
and, therefore, as is well known, not so 
congenial to the taste of sheep, and 
avoided by them, it was difficult to say 
what caused the strange conduct of the 
hare in turning from the one side to the 
other. I endeavoured to get closer, but 
she observed my approach, and at once 
scampered off. Prompted by curiosity, 
I crossed the fence, went to the spot, and 
discovered four newly-born leverets in 
a depression among the grass. The tiny 
creatures were closely cuddled together 
in their “ form,” and their bright little 
eyes made them look exceptionally 
pretty. It is somewhat strange that 
while rabbits, rats, cats, puppies, etc. 
are born blind, and many days intervene 
before they can see, hares are born with 
their eyes open. Reflecting on the poet 
Cowper and his pet hares, my first 


impulse was to take one home and nurse 


it “on the bottle.” Better feelings 
prevailed, however, and as four in a 
litter i; somewhat uncommon, I left 
them where they were with the view of 
carefully observing them in their baby- 
hood. Visiting them a few nights after, 
I was disappointed to find only one ; 
but on looking around, perceived the 
others squatted within a radius of a few 
yards. Each day they removed a little 
wider apart, which at first surprised me ; 
but here the wisdom of the Great 
Designer was evident in implanting this 
instinct within these lowly creatures. 
The field was heavily stocked with large 
half-bred Cheviot and Leicester sheep, 
and the danger of being trodden on was 
necessarily great. Had the four remained 
in one nest, they might all have been 
trampled to death by a sheep placing its 
foot in the midst of them. The chances 
of such a catastrophe were therefore 
largely minimised by their settling at a 
distance from each other. 

The rapidity of their growth was 
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marvellous, and the activity they dis- 
played when between a week and ten 
days old was interesting to observe. 
While watching for the mother coming 
to suckle them I was somewhat handi- 
capped by the long grass, the shade 
of the tree, and the failing daylight 
in the dull and wet weather, nine o’clock 
being about the usual time for the 
mother’s arrival. Procuring a pair of 
binoculars, and accompanied by a friend, 
I visited them when eight or nine days 
old. I searched for some time in vain, 
but was at last rewarded by finding one 
closely squatted among the grass at 
some distance from where they were 
originally deposited. Lifting it to show 
to my friend, who had not crossed the 
fence, its rapid growth in such a short 
time, as already said, surprised me much. 
I placed it in its form again, and 
kept my hands over it for a few seconds, 
but immediately I stood up it bolted 
across the field at a pace that could 
scarcely be credited. Not being able to 
find any of the others, I regretted 
having lifted it, lest it should be the sole 
survivor of the litter, and possibly never 
find its mother. Searching the field 
with the binoculars, I failed to see any 
of the leverets, but observed an old hare 
lying about a hundred yards distant. 
Whether it was the mother of the 
leverets, it was, of course, impossible 
to say, but in all probability it was, as, 
guided by maternal affection, she would 
naturally be keeping her eyes on the 
place where her offspring were concealed. 

For a long time she never moved, but 
at last came a little nearer and again 
sat down. She was not more than fifty 
yards distant, so that with the aid of 
the glasses I could see her distinctly. 
Sitting up on end, and looking in my 
direction with her ears flat on her back, 
gave her a comical appearance, some- 
what resembling the head of a seal 
peering out of the water. At times she 
would nibble at the seed on the tall 
stalks of grass, lick her fore feet with her 
tongue, scratch her body with her hind 
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foot, and indulge in various manceuvres. 
It was now raining heavily, and the 
slowness of her motions became tiresome 
and tantalising. At last she started to 
move, but not in the expected direction, 
and I began to fear that she was not the 
mother after all. Then she stopped once 
more, as if listening, with her ears erect, 
and again commenced to nibble at some 


grass. By this time it was nearing nine 
o'clock, and I was delighted to see the 
little leveret that ran away a couple of 
hours before hurrying back at the same 
pace with which it had scuttled off, and 
on the same track. It came straight to 
where I had lifted it, when it disappeared 


among the grass, having evidently 
squatted in its lair. Turning to look at 
the mother, I saw she had now advanced 
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considerably nearer, and all at once she 
seemed to make up her mind that it 
was nursing time, as she came right 
underneath the tree. Whether she 
uttered any cry to attract her babies I 
am unable to say, but the chances are 
that she did. The young one im- 
mediately ran to her ; but, being behind 
the trunk, they were out of sight. 


Presently she went forward, with the 
young one at her heels, for twenty yards 
or so, when the other three made their 
appearance from different points of the 
compass. She then sat down on her 
hind legs, but with her fore legs straight, 
so that the leverets were all beneath her, 
satisfying the cravings of nature. I had 
previously seen young hares in the act 
of being suckled, but not having had 
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glasses on these occasions, I had not been 
able to observe them so closely as I 
did now. 

The nursing of the young hares had 
continued for a minute or so, when an 
old cock pheasant came strutting across 
the field, making for its roosting-place, 
a clump of hollies. When he arrived 
w.thin twenty yards of the nursing 
operation, ‘‘ puss’”’ evidently thought 


him an intruder, as she bounded forward ° 


several yards ; but concluding that the 
bird had no hostile intention, she again 
sat down and allowed the leverets to 
finish their repast. Hares, however, are 
very jealous of any bird intruder, 
probably knowing only too well the 
predatory habits of owls and carrion- 
crows. An illustration of this was seen 
by a party near Marchmont Station, in 
Berwickshire. The gamekeeper, who 
was present, took note of it and com- 
municated the information to me at 
the time, giving the names of five persons 
who observed it. A number of rooks 


were feeding among the grass of the 
steep hillside on the Charterhall estate, 


opposite Marchmont Station. That a 
hare had deposited her young there was 
highly probable, as she was seen coming 
over the bank, when she suddenly rushed 
at, and caught one of the rooks, and 
shook it as a terrier does a rat. The 
onlookers at once went to the spot, and 
found the rook dead, with a wing and 
several bones broken. 

To return to the nursing operations. 
Having finished, mother and _leverets 
indulged in a game of romps. One could 
scarcely conceive that the tiny creatures 
who lay till lifted by the hand would be 
so active. To witness the agility they 
displayed was a sight to be remembered. 
Presently another old hare appeared 
upon the scene, and sat down at a 
distance of thirty or forty yards. The 
mother soon went off to join him. Before 
going, however, one could almost fancy 
her exclaiming, ‘“‘ Now, my little dears, 
you must go to your beds.”’ The leverets 
turned from her and separated, but as it 
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was now getting dark, I was able only to 
locate the hiding-place of one. Another, 
like a disobedient boy, turned and 
followed the mother for some distance 
across the field, but it evidently got 
peremptory orders to return, as I saw it 
coming quickly back. Alas for dis- 
obedience! A tawny owl, which must 
have been sitting on a high branch of a 
sycamore tree almost above my head, 
swooped down, and, clutching its un- 
suspecting prey, conveyed it to a tree 
some distance away. The squeaking 
noise of the little victim as it was carried 
off was heartrending in the extreme, 
and attracted the attention of the 
parents, who came galloping back in an 
excited manner, but looked in vain for 
the little one that uttered the cries of 
distress. I never shoot owls, as they are 
interesting birds and special favourites, 
but it was fortunate for the one in 
question that it was a pair of binoculars 
that I had in my hand and not a gun, 
otherwise the tragic death of the 
tiny leveret would most certainly have 
been avenged. Searching beneath the 
tree the following day, I found the 
pretty little head of the baby hare, 
it being characteristic of the owl 
tribe to decapitate young hares and 
rabbits before conveying them to the 
owlets. 

Some nights after I again repaired to 
the spot to watch the nursing operations. 
As on previous occasions, about nine 
o’clock the mother hare arrived, but, 
much to my regret, only two young ones 
made their appearance. They came 
simultaneously from different directions, 
but I did not see them until they got 
within the field of the binocular, which 
was at my eyes at the time. After 
suckling them for a few minutes the 
mother left and joined her mate, who 
waited at a distance. The leverets ran 
off in different directions, concealing 
themselves ultimately among the grass. 
I never saw them again, so whether they 
grew to adult hares or not must remain. 
a mystery. When several weeks old, 
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young hares may be seen in the gloaming 
romping about and feeding near their 
mother. 

The fact of a mate coming with the 
mother and remaining near while she is 
suckling the young, and the two then 
scampering off together, coupled with 
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the fact that they both galloped about 
in an excited manner when they heard 
the plaintive half -squeaking, half - 
squealing cries of distress of the little 
leveret when in the talons of the owl, 
strengthens me in my belief that hares 
pair as rabbits do. 
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THE DEAD-HEATERS 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


Author of “‘ Inglis’s Records,’ ‘‘ Three Strings to Her Bow,’ ‘“‘ Out of Defeat, 
Victory,” &c 


Ir there was one principle in life which 
Archie McCulloch reverenced as an article 
of faith beyond all necessity of de- 
monstrable proof, it was the certainty 
of his superiority as a miler over Ronald 


St. Lucas. And if there was one 
conviction which Ronald St. Lucas 
cherished, maintained, reiterated, and 
was prepared to prove by the logic of 
Bacon, of Locke, of Mill, by anybody 
else’s system of logic—or for that matter 
by no system of logic whatever—it was 
the profundity of his belief that he was 
a better miler than Archie McCulloch. 
Outside these irreconcilable propositions 
they were normal, reasonable, and withal 
medest young men. Try to persuade 
St. Lucas that his mental capacity was 
in any way comparable to that of 
McCulloch, or that his skill or adeptness 
in any of a dozen branches of human 


activity approached that of his second 
self, and he would pity you for a fool or 
admonish you for a liar. Endeavour, on 
the other hand, to flatter McCulloch that 
in personal appearance or physical 
attractiveness his superiority to St. Lucas 
was, in your humble opinion, unquestion- 
able, and he would not even allow that 
there was room for so preposterous an 
opinion. But suggest, merely suggest to 
either that the other was the better 
miler, you were either a very ignorant 
or a very temerarious individual to have 
done such a thing. 

It had all begun in the early years of 
the present century; to be precise 
(although precision in this matter is not 
of the slightest consequence) in 1905. 
In this year the pair found themselves 
new boys together in the School House at 
Whinborough. Very early in their career, 
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an enthusiastic athletic article in the 
Badminton Magazine had impressed upon 
them the distinctiveness of the mile race 
at the Inter-’Varsity Sports. “‘ To win 
this is to win the Blue Ribbon of the 
athletic world,’’ the veteran writer had 
said. Early impressions, if not always 
the best, are at least strong impressions, 
and each boy had determined, with a 
vigour and pertinacity worthy of even 
higher things than a mile race, that 
superiority at this distance should be 
the distinction at which he would aim 
far inadvance of all other athletic success. 
And with advancing years, so far from 
their ardour abating, the prejudice grew 
to a passion, and the passion to an 
obsession, and the obsession to a sort 
of monomania. 
ok * * * * 

McCulloch was the first to set his foot 
on the bottom rung of the ladder of miling 
fame. The pair were sixteen when their 
first serious attempt to train for the 
school sports was made, but on this 
occasion McCulloch alone appeared in 
the actual events, for an attack of mumps 
laid the lackless St. Lucas hors de combat. 
McCulloch did not win the mile, but he 
showed great early promise by running 
big Evans, captain of cricket and 
football, to half-a-yard for second place. 
But St. Lucas got his own back with 
interest the following spring, for out he 
came as the actual winner of the race. 
True, the pride in his victory was some- 
what depreciated by the absence of his 
companion, for on this occasion Nature 
(pathological Nature rather) in the form 
of measles (of the Teutonic variety) 
selected McCulloch as the recipient of 
her frowning favours. But when they 
met in their last term at school, and 
each found the other totus teres atque 
votundus, it seemed as if the burning 
question which had exercised their minds 
for four years was at last to be settled 
once and for all. 

Alas! for their hopes of any such 
decision. True, they toed the line side 
by side and ran as they had never run 
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before, and both were fit and no accident. 
occurred. They completed this mile as 
never afterwards did they complete a 
mile together, for from pistol to post 
they fought all the way with never more 
than a foot between them. The rain beat 
down mercilessly, a strong cross wind 
further impeded them, the track was a 
swamp ; they staggered the last hundred 
yards neck and neck, and collapsed at 
the worsted with the judge’s decision— 
dead-heat.”’ 

With a scholarship to his credit, 
McCulloch went up to King’s, and St. 
Lucas (without a scholarship) would have 
followed him there, as indeed he would 
have followed him to Oxford, or to the 
University of Joppa, or anywhere else. 
But at this point St. Lucas péve took a 
hand. As an old Dark Blue oar he had 
very naturally no particular prejudices 
in favour of the other place, with the 
consequence that Ronald matriculated at 
New College, fortified by the realisation 
that he could train for a mile just as well 
there as at Cambridge, and handicapped 
by the paternal injunction that he had 
jolly well got to take up rowing and add 
a little to the weight of evidence in 
favour of the inheritance of aquatic 
ability. 

* * ak * * 

The spirit of competition had by now 
taken a distinctly personal turn, and it 
was not so much the desire to win 
abstract mile races which actuated the 
rivals, as a determination to demonstrate 
to the other his superiority at this 
particular distance. The curious feature 
was that although both had natural gifts 
which made them exceptional runners, 
neither was really built for a first-class 
miler. McCulloch, for example, had not 
the length nor elasticity of stride for 
modern mile-running, and this distance 
afforded no opportunity for his sterling 
endurance to show up at its best. St. 
Iucas was a distinct contrast to his 
friend. His build and action suggested 
the quarter-miler. Had he been taken 
properly in hand he could have been 
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made into an Olympic half-miler, and, 
as the greatest living authority on such 
matters asserted, the thousand yards 
record would always have been at his 
mercy. A mile was certainly too far 
for him, and in his never-ceasing attempt 
to realise his adolescent ambition, he 
failed to gain that place in the history of 
athletics and on the roll of athletic fame 
to which his natural ability certainly 
entitled him. 

Both won the mile at the Freshers’ 
Sports. McCulloch, who also put the 
three miles to his credit, did 4:38. St. 
Lucas, who refused to compete at any 
other distance, took 4:47, yet he was 
quite prepared to prove by any of the 
logical systems above enumerated or, 
much more likely, by one of those 
fatuous calculations in which athletes 
are so prone to indulge, that his nine 
seconds’ deficit was really a finer 


performance than his rival’s, inasmuch 
as Iffley Road is notoriously slower than 
Fenner’s, and the conditions on his day 


at Oxford were so-and-so, whilst at 
Cambridge they had been so-and-so, all 
of which meant exactly so many seconds, 
and so on, 

Neither runner showed up well during 
his first year. Both suffered from that 
temporary loss of form which so often 
attacks brilliant freshers. McCulloch 
figured at Queen’s only as third string 
in the three miles. St. Lucas did not 
appear on the programme at all. He 
could have got a string in something or 
other, but with him the mile was a case 
of aut Cesar aut nullus. But both 
blossomed out in their second year, and 
soon various strangers’ races gave 
evidence that both Universities possessed 
a really first-class runner. The usual 
Inter-Collegiate sports, which would have 
proved a dress rehearsal for Queen’s, 
was scratched that year, so that it was 
not until the Inter-’Varsity sports that 
the pair toed the line for a mile race 
once again. 

I am pretty sure that on this occasion 
St. Lucas ought to have won. I do not 
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say that this would have proved beyond 
question his superiority as a miler, but 
as the race turned out he had not a fair 
show to do his best. His game on this 
occasion should have been a waiting one. 
He was fully trained, and he could 
always sprint better than his Oxford 
rival, but he was badly let down by his 
nervous pacemakers, who cut out too 
hot a pace, bothered him when they were 
in the race, and left him prematurely. 
McCulloch, on the other hand, was well 
served. His third string, if he did nothing 
particularly useful, at least had the 
sense to do nothing worse than useless ; 
his second string nursed him comfortably 
in the early stage, and towards the end 
worried St. Lucas at the corners, and, 
like all good second strings who are 
fated to become first strings, kept on 
the track to his last gasp. McCulloch 
wore St. Lucas steadily down in the last 
three hundred yards, and caught him 
in the straight just opposite the start of 
the hurdles. The Oxonian, with a last 
expiring effort, kept his stride just long 
enough to get to the end; and although 
McCulloch was far the fresher, he had 
not the pace to beat that raking stride. 
Neither lost, but neither could just find 
that extra bit to win, and so another 
verdict of “‘ dead-heat ’’ postponed the 
vital question of superiority for another 
ear. 

And this time for longer than a year. 
It was the very fact that McCulloch was 
President of the ’Varsity which prevented 
him from meeting his old rival in the 
mile in their third year, for after much 
heart-searching he decided that the best 
hope of Cambridge’s winning both mile 
and three miles was to take the latter 
himself and leave the former to Rowlett, 
his erstwhile second string, who had 
improved considerably. Rowlett did 
very well to hunt St. Lucas right home, 
but that was all. St. Lucas had now 
in the real sense of the word won “ the 
Blue Ribbon of the athletic world,” 
the Inter-’Varsity mile, but ‘hat didn’t 
satisfy him. 
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At this point they parted, McCulloch 
going to “ Nat’s,’’ St. Lucas into the 
Army. They faithfully promised each 
other that the Amateur Championships 
should form a “ final battle-ground,” 
but the next time they met was in 
representing Great Britain in the 
Olympic Games in 1912, and their “‘ dead- 
heat ’’ on this occasion was certainly 
the bitterest disappointment of the 
series. 

* * * * * 

It has to be remembered that the 
Olympic distance of 1,500 metres is some 
hundred and twenty yards short of a 
mile. This substantial reduction meant 
a considerable advantage to St. Lucas, 
for whom a mile was always a bit too far, 
but McCulloch magnanimously agreed 
to allow it as approximately a mile. But 
it was this very reduction which caused 
their discomfiture. The friends were 
by a singular misfortune drawn in the 
same heat with, inter alia, Matt P. 
Monks, the crack American, and Volk, 
a first-class Swede. Two in each heat 
were to figure in the final, and St. Lucas, 
with a high degree of probability of 
filling one of the two places, determined 
that McCulloch should fill the other. 
Accordingly he made the running so 
that he, Monks, and Volk were well 
ahead at the half distance. At this 
point Volk took the lead with a burst, 
mainly to satisfy the impatience of 
his compatriots among the spectators, 
who throughout the sports invariably 
persuaded their representatives, often in 
defiance of all tactics, to be in front. At 
the bell he led St. Lucas by a dozen 
yards, Monks was a yard-and-a-half 
farther back, and the old Cambridge 
President, who had left the rest of the 
field, another eight or ten yards still 
farther. The American took a feeler at 
his English rival. St. Lucas promptly 
replied and Monks wisely fell back again. 
Volk was obviously labouring in his 
stride, and St. Lucas’s plan was to pass 
him shortly before they reached the big 
curve which led into the straight, and 
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then run wide enough to keep Monks 
out and let McCulloch in on the inside. 
In this way he hoped to allow the Cantab 
sufficient advantage to get up and win, 
whilst he could trust to his pace to race 
Monks in for second place. 

Unfortunately his calculation was 
bungled. Possibly the smaller track, 
perhaps even running left inside instead 
of right inside, to which of course he 
was more accustomed, may just have 
upset the niceness of adjustment. At 
any rate, he passed Volk not at the top 
of the back stretch but on the bend itself, 
then ran too wide and had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing Monks very naturally slip 
into the inside berth. McCulloch, now 
full of running, came up according to 
programme, passed Volk, of course 
running wide on the bend, and caught 
his front spike in the Oxonian’s back 
foot as St. Lucas was closing in, bringing 
them both down. And so whilst Volk 
amid frantic Scandinavian cheering, 
followed Monks up to the worsted and 
qualified for the final, the two friends 
brought off an inglorious “‘ dead-heat ”’ 
in the middle of the track, about a 
hundred yards from the winning post. 

They parted afterwards, St. Lucas’s 
soldiering taking him to India, McCulloch 
settling down at “Nat’s”’ to qualify. 
They had determined that the A.A.A. 
Championships of 1915 should be “ the 
final battle-ground,” but of course in 
1914 the War broke out. 


* * * * 


St. Lucas’s regiment was one of the 
first to be recalled from India, and he 
himself went through the historic retreat. 
He received a bullet wound in the arm 
at Mons, yet he kept on his horse for four 
days and did not collapse before they 


reached Cambrai. How he _ escaped 
septicemia was a sort of miracle, due in 
his opinion to superhuman medical 
intelligence : in the doctor’s opinion it 
was due to the direct intervention of 
Providence. By April he was a seasoned 
veteran, had been home on leave twice, 
and was promoted to captain and acting 


THE DEAD-HEATERS 


as adjutant when he returned for the 
second battle in Flanders. 

McCulloch, who had qualified shortly 
before war broke out, threw up his 
nouse-surgeoncy and volunteered 
immediately. To his immense disgust 
he was sent out with a regiment to a 
remote spot near Limerick, and there he 
trained these men for seven weary 
months, eating his heart out at his in- 
activity. Next he was sent to Aldershot, 
where he spent another five weeks doing 
routine hospital work. But he got his 
reward when things began to move, and 
he was sent out first to a Base Hospital 
and then to a Field Hospital. Through a 
colleague’s illness he graduated to the 
fourteenth Casualty Clearing Station, and 
for the first time in his life began to live. 
An average of sixteen hours’ work per 
diem was an excellent antidote to 
Limerick; he felt that he was now 
prepared to write a thesis upon the 
irreducible minimum consistent with 


existence ; little food, less sleep, and no 


washing. His final promotion occurred 
as the result of his baptism by fire. He 
was doing a tracheotomy when a shell 
took the roof off the Clearing Station, 
which was a converted schoolroom. He 
finished the operation, but the next shell 
made such a mess of the place that he 
was necessarily put out of employment 
temporarily. And that is how he got 
finally as near as possible to the firing 
line with a field ambulance. 
* * * * 

Everybody remembers the circum- 
stances of the turning point at Ypres, 
how masses of the enemy, were brought 
up against the Canadian line, to over- 
whelm it by a frontal attack and surround 
the left of the British line. Of course 
neither calamity actually occurred, but 
as the latter appeared imminent, to 
guard against the danger, it was thought 
necessary to evacuate St. Julien. 

St. Lucas was with the 95th Battery 
of the R.F.A., and holding a desperate 
position in the village, when he was 
ordered to get his guns away to a point 
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of greater advantage whilst disguising 
their retreat as long as possible by keeping 
up rapid firing. Three of his guns were 
safely cleared whilst under a cross shell 
fire at a range of a mile-and-a-half. Then, 
as the last team started, the calamity 
happened. Shrapnel bullets killed both 
the driver and gunner; a sergeant 
gallantly galloped the gun away while 
St. Lucas and Lieut. Tate, who had 
stayed behind to the end, were both hit, 
the latter only slightly. Tate dragged 
his wounded comrade under cover of a 
hayrick which had by some extraordinary 
fortune remained untouched, and rode 
back to headquarters to report the details 
and his opinion that St. Lucas, though 
badly hurt, was not mortally injured. 

McCulloch had watched the incident 
through his glasses whilst unaware of 
the identity of the officers, then ran up 
at a call for the M.O. to find stretcher- 
bearers to bring in Captain St. Lucas. 
Now, there were no stretcher-bearers 
available, but it would have made little 
difference if there had been a dozen, for 
the name, St. Lucas, had been quite 
enough for McCulloch, who promptly 
and in defiance of regulations began 
to make his way to the friendly hayrick 
which had been pointed out. — 

At first scuttling along trenches, it 
was plain sailing, but when he was 
obliged to come out into the open and 
advance more warily, he began to 
appreciate why it is that the fundamental 
importance of taking cover is so labor- 
iously impressed upon the panting recruit. 
There flashed across his memory now 
the recollection of an afternoon, one of 
those lazy afternoons in Aldershot when 
he had loafed on Laffan’s Plain and 
heard a_ perspiring and _ utterly 
blasphemous sergeant expostulating with 
some very raw material which he was 
instructing in this particular art. “‘ Can’t 
find cover ‘ere!’ the sergeant had 
bawled in reply to some such plea, 
“Can't! Wotcher want ? Westminster 
Abbey or the ’Ouses of Parliament ? 
Ere, I tell yer yer got ter find cover 
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be’ind a jam pot, or a bunch of radishes, 
or yer own shadder if there ain’t nowt 
else !’’ And perhaps even this inordinate 
sergeant would have grunted appro- 
batingly at the way this untrained 
medico wriggled along on his abdomen 
across a turnip field and a ploughed 
field, until with a sigh of intense relief 
he was side by side with his friend again 
—the friend whose hand he had not 
touched since they parted in Stockholm 
in 1912, and with whom by this strange 
juggling of Fate he was once more united. 
St. Lucas was bleeding very slightly 
from a small shrapnel wound in the upper 
arm. The doctor hastily improvised a 
tourniquet and, having stopped the 
hemorrhage, looked anxiously for some 
sign of improvement. But to his alarm 
the condition steadily got worse, and a 
more searching examination led to the 
conclusion that another source of con- 
cealed hemorrhage was to be accounted 
for. And sure enough this was so. 
“Internal mammary,” groaned the 
Cantab aloud, “‘oh, good Lord!” 
McCulloch shot out his left wrist and 
glanced at his watch. In two hours it 
would be dark, and then he could with 
comparative safety get his wounded 
charge back to a place for suitable 
treatment. But long before that time 
St. Lucas would have bled to death. To 
try to reach the British lines meant 
possible death for both; to stay behind 
meant certain death for St. Lucas. The 
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decision was rapidly made. How he 
reached the lines again he never knew 
—he could not even remember the gross 
details. It had been fun perhaps to run 
and dodge and drop and wriggle when he 
came before ; now, the exertion with his 
unconscious burden tried him to the 
uttermost limit of physical endurance. 
Compared with this, the race at Queen’s 
had been a gentle canter, a seven miles 
cross-country race a mere stretching of 
the legs. Sometimes he crawled and 
sometimes he staggered in his long detour 
to seek what cover he could, and he ran 
all out under fire for nearly four hundred 
yards at the end and collapsed, so that 
it was difficult to say whether rescued 
or rescuer looked the most ghastly. It 
was a fitting triumph to an athlete that 
his athletic ability should have stood 
him in such stead in an hour of urgent 
need. 
* * * * * 

It is not without interest to report 
that when, some ten days later, St. Lucas 
could begin to take an interest in this 
world and had heard the circumstances 
of McCulloch’s last run, he insisted with 
perfect logicality that again on this 
occasion he and McCulloch had “ dead- 
heated.”” But as McCulloch wears a 
D.S.O. ribbon, which many said ought 
to be a V.C., perhaps he is after all 
reconciled to his failure to demonstrate 
his absolute superiority as a miler over 
Ronald St. Lucas. 
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YORK COTTAGE, SANDRINGHAM 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


No. 19-NORFOLK 


BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


Photographs by W. A. Rouch and Sport and General Press Agency 


NorFo.k ranks with most counties in 
England as regards sport, though there 
is only one pack of foxhounds, but even 
that dates from the year 1534. The 
West Norfolk country, as now con- 
stituted, however, has existed since 1892, 
when the last joint-Mastership came to 
an end. The kennels at Rougham are 
quite close to Massingham station. 
Mr. Charles D. Seymour is the Master, 
and the pack consists of 45 couple of 
hounds—a number much smaller than 
that in many other packs which 
hunt countries of similar areas. Big 
banks, ditches, and flying fences are 
characteristics of Mr. Seymour’s terri- 
tory; and though shooting is the 
sport of the county, owners of estates 
on which enormous heads of game 
are reared do not demand a monopoly. 


As a fact, foxes are preserved even 
where there is heavy shooting, and 
the two sections of sportsmen get on very 
well together. In some parts of Mr. 
Seymour’s country shooting is left 
entirely in the hands of the farmers ; 
and they invariably let it to men who, 
while unable to rear game to any extent, 
love the rough sport which is to be 
had accompanied by a brace of well- 
broken spaniels or a close-ranging pointer 
or setter. 

West Norfolk, on the whole, is a fair 
scenting country. “ Brooksby,” writing 
more than thirty years since, tells us 
that dry weather does not suit any of it, 
and least of all does it suit the light 
plough. But after plenty of wet hounds 
can generally run over any part of it. 
Foxes, too, are ready enough to travel ; 
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for the coverts are but small, and the 
hills—such as merit that denomination— 
are long, sweeping, and unbroken, so 
there is none of the temptation to a fox 
to turn and double that is offered by 
short steep hills and dales. The land is 
not very thickly populated, and in parts 
one may ride a bee-line for a mile or two 
with scarcely a cottage in view. Towards 
Sandringham, too, there is nothing but 
light galloping over quite an open 
country. In the winter all the sheep are 
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Friday territory is chiefly heavy plough, 
with a fair mixture of grass, and a clever, 
big jumping horse is wanted. 

The Norwich Staghounds hunt the 
country which is not touched by the 
West Norfolk Foxhounds, the deer 
paddock and kennels being at Brooke 
Lodge, quite close to the county town. 
The hounds were formerly owned by the 
7th Hussars, but after the departure 
from Norwich of that regiment in 1900 
it became a subscription pack. For 


WITH THE NORFOLK FOXHOUNDS,. 


hurdled in their turnip pens; there is 
no cattle to soil the ground; and with 
the surface thus sweet and clean, hounds 
have every chance in the lighter country. 
Amid the wild heather of the west a fox 
is to be found at any moment. The gorse 
bushes and dry sand suit him just as 
well as they do the rabbits, and he is 
glad to make his bed with food always 
at hand. The woodland country is 
mainly in the King’s Lynn district. 
What is known as the Wednesday and 


CROSSING THE RIVER NAR 


some seasons Mr. A. E. Birch, of 
Watlington Hall, has provided good 
sport for hare-hunting men with the 
Downham Harriers. He hunts the 
country for a ten-mile radius around 
Downham Market, the West Norfolk 
overlapping it on the north-western 
side. The light plough affords excellent 
going, and there is very little wire. 
There is also a pack hunting from 
Saxlingham, known as the Dunston. 
Mr. H. Beard is the Master, the 
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country is about twelve miles square 
and lies in South Norfolk. Formerly it 
was almost all plough; but in some 
parts the land has been laid down 
in pasture. No foxhounds hunt the 
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by permission of the Master, though 
Johnson, the huntsman, generally kennels 
a few good hard terriers which know 
their business. Terriers can also be used 


to advantage in the winter months by 


THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE WEST NORFOLK HUNT STEEPLECHASES AT FAKENHAM 


Dunston territory. The man who is 
fond of keeping a few good terriers, and 
who will assist the West Norfolk by 
walking a puppy, may have plenty of 
chances in the winter of trying his dogs 


following the threshing machines about, 
and by so doing helping the farmers 
and game-preservers in the destruction 
of rats. The Eastern Counties Otter 
Hounds generally visit the county for 
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about a month during the summer, 
having headquarters at Norwich or 
Swaffham ; and many good hunts have 
been seen in the Raynham and Ryburgh 
waters in the river Wensum. The 
steeplechase meeting held up to last 
season under the auspices of the West 
Norfolk over a course near Fakenham 
has for years been looked on as one of 
the most fashionable reunions in East 
Anglia; and not only the late King 
Edward, but King George, and the Prince 
of Wales have shown their interest in the 
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been dropped during the last few seasons, 
Swaffham still flourishes—thanks to the 
patronage and great personal interest 
shown in the club by Mr. H. Birkbeck, 
of Westacre. A day at Swaffham in the 
early part of November is certainly one 
of the treats of the season, especially if 
an hour can be spared, either before or 
after coursing, for a look around the 
kennels at Westacre, of which Buck is 
in charge. That very capable trainer 
has not yet won a Waterloo Cup for Mr. 
Birkbeck, and it is almost strange that 
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pack and its followers by giving hand- 
some cups to be run for at the annual 
gathering. The course is certainly one 
of the best in the Eastern counties, 
though that over which the meeting of 
the Norwich Staghounds is run has its 
merits. 

Coursing men consider Norfolk to be 
quite in the front rank of counties 
providing their favourite sport; and 
though several really good meetings have 
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neither Bachelor’s Acre nor Earl’s Court 
reached the highest pinnacle of coursing 
fame during his running career. Each 
showed brilliancy far above the average 
as a puppy, and as a stud dog none has 
been a greater success. Even last season 
the veterans occupied quite a good 
position in the list of successful coursing 
sires, the progeny of Bachelor’s Acre 
winning thirty courses, dividing six 
stakes, and winning one; while the 
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sons and daughters of Earl’s Court (now, 
by the way, standing in Cumberland as 
the property of Mr. G. Mulcaster) 
between them won fifty-eight courses 
and divided twelve stakes, doing all this, 
be it said, in each case in the very best 
company. 

The great secret of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
success as a breeder of greyhounds is 
that all the puppies are reared under 
the personal supervision of Buck, the 
majority of them being placed with 
cottage farmers on his patron’s own 
estate. Their food is supplied from 
Westacre; and the condition of the 
saplings which are sent for sale to the 
Barbican repository every season proves 
how well the youngsters are ‘“‘ done” 
in Norfolk. It was at Swaffham, by the 
way, that the first coursing club was 
established. Lord Orford was the 
founder of the Swaffham Coursing 
Society in 1776. The members were 
in number confined to that of the letters 
of the alphabet, and when any vacancy 
happened it was filled up by ballot. On 
the death of the founder of the club 
the members agreed to buy a silver cup 
to be run for annually, and it was 
intended that it should pass from one to 
the other as the Whip does at Newmarket ; 
but before starting sport in the year 
1792 it was decided that the winner of 
the cup should keep it, and that one 
should be bought annually to be run 
for in November. Goodlake, in his 
Coursers’ Manual (a well-thumbed copy 
of which I consider myself fortunate in 
possessing), gives a full list of the 
Swaffham Cup winners from 1792 to 1827. 
Lord Rivers is frequently mentioned, and 
other winners of a much coveted trophy 
include Mr. Woodley, Mr. Lovelace, Mr. 
F. Hamond, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, and Mr. Wodehouse—-names 
which are still remembered in Norfolk 
sport. On the death of Lord Orford, 
Mr. Hamond, owner of the Westacre 
estate, placed ground at the service of 
the club, and during his life the Westacre 
Field never failed to afford plenty of 
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hares, generally of the stoutest descrip- 
tion. That character, by the way, is 
still owned by them, and some of the 
finest trials of the season are seen at 
Swaffham during the meeting so well 
managed for Mr. Birkbeck by my friend 
Mr. G. A. Walker. It may be added that 
one of the most coveted of present-day 
coursing trophies is the cup presented 
every season to the winner of the chief 
all-aged stake by “ The Town and Trade 
of Swaffham.” 

A combination which certainly looks 
like making history is the Hockwold and 
Feltwell Coursing Club, which was formed 
in 1910, and of which the secretary is 
Mr. C. Wood, of Fore Hill, Ely. The 
first meeting was held on January 6th, 
1911, and from the beginning the club 
was a success, over 200 members joining 
in the first season. In the early days 
the trials were run on various parts of 
the Hockwold estate, noted for its well- 
stocked game preserves, but two seasons 
since an especially-prepared ground was 
laid out at great expense by the 
president, Mr. F. R. Pelly. The estate 
bailiff, Mr. F. Keen, was responsible for 
the idea of the ground, as he designed 
it and supervised all the details of 
construction. There is nothing artificial 
in the coursing. The hares are driven 
from their natural homes on a large 
stretch of heath, the coursing ground 
being their natural “high road” to 
the open land. The length of the arena 
is about 500 yards and its width close 
on 350 yards; and there is no better 
turf in East Anglia. A wood at the 
far end of the enclosure forms a natural 
sanctuary for the coursed hares. It is 
not at all surprising that owners have 
used the Hockwold enclosure as trial 
ground, and last spring’s Waterloo Cup 
runner-up, Mr. M. G. Hale’s Happy 
Challenge, first showed really good form 
at a meeting held there in January. 

Last season seven days’ coursing formed 
the programme, and for the season which 
it is hoped to begin in October a splendid 
programme has been arranged. Dog and 
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bitch produce stakes are included for 
the first time, and they have closed with 
over a hundred entries. Among the 
coursing clubs which have been dropped 
in the county during the past few years 
is the one held over the Testerton estate 
of the late Mr. Edgar Smith. The 
coursing at Testerton was as good as 
any in the county, and it was a great 
blow to East Anglian sport when the 
meeting was stopped. The Norfolk and 
Norwich and Docking Clubs have very 
good grounds, and trials at Swardeston 
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very well preserved shooting, the best 
season ever known there being that of 
1896-7. The late King Edward sent his 
headkeeper to Hungary to master the 
rearing system which for years had been 
carried on with such success on estates 
in that country. The season mentioned 
as being the best ever known at 
Sandringham certainly was remarkable, 
as the following figures will prove :— 
13,958 pheasants, 3,965 partridges, 836 
hares, 6,185 rabbits, 77 woodcock, 8 
snipe, 52 teal, 271 wild duck, 18 pigeons, 
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are about as legitimate as any which 
could be run. On the whole, the sport 
is still in a very healthy state in the 
county. 

Norfolk shooting is of the best, and 
it is pleasing to hear that the prospects 
of the coming season are as bright as 
they have been for years, though, 
naturally, comparatively few estates will 
be shot over as heavily as was the case 
in most seasons up to the outbreak of 
the war. Sandringham, of course, is a 
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and 27 various. Possibly the finest 
partridge shooting in Norfolk is that of 
Mr. Upcher, at Feltwell Hall. The ground: 
is especially good for birds, and there are: 
capital hedges and belts of trees to drive 
over. Didlington, Holkham, Hockwold 
(where in one day last year 400 brace 
of partridges were shot), Raynham, 
Horstead, and Weeting, are a few of the 
Norfolk estates where the shooting is as 
good as in any other part of the country. 
At Houghton in October, 1897, a party 
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of eight guns killed 1,270 partridges in a 
day, and at Hockwold one day in the same 
year Lord Carnarvon and Princes V. and 
F. Duleep Singh shot 1,161 partridges. 
I shall not forget the great show 
of game there was at Oxnead and Barmer 
where championship trials for retrievers 
have been held. It was on the latter 
very good ground, by the way, in the 
late autumn of 1911 that Mr. Archibald 
Butter’s Peter of Faskally so easily scored 
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leased from Sir Edward Birkbeck by 
Mr. John Kerr. Crown Point, near Mr. 
Russell Colman’s estate, quite close to 
Norwich, and Plumstead in the same 
district have also been visited for trials, 
two of the most successful meetings of 
that go-ahead combination, the Eastern 
Counties Retriever Society, having been 
held there under the management of 
Captain Harry Eley. 

There is, of course, wonderfully good 
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championship honours under those sound 
jyudges—Mr. W. Arkwright, Mr. Wheler 
Galton, and Mr. Brewster Macpherson. 
The main tests were on driven partridges, 
the shooters standing with their backs 


to turnips. It was found that for 
walking up partridges would not sit, 
and so pheasant ground was walked, 
and a few good rises were arranged, so 
that the birds dropped in gorse. It was 
at Horstead that the first retriever trials 
of the Kennel Club were held on ground 


shooting on the Broads, though the 
number of wild fowl to be seen depends 
a great deal on the weather; for when 
it is rough at sea it is surprising to notice 
the number of widgeon, pochard, mallard, 
teal, and golden eye, as well as hundreds 
of coot, which have been driven inland. 
The last, which are despised by many 
shooters, give really good sport when a 
drive is well managed, and as many as 
300 have been bagged in one drive to 
four guns. The usual method for a day’s 
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shooting on the Broads is as follows :— 
A windy day is best as the duck then 
fly low, but fast, and the report of the 
gun is not heard so much by the wild 
fowl, so that they stay about much 
longer than on a calm still day. The 
shooting is usually done from boats, 
which are run in among the high reeds 
in a recognised line of flight from one 
sheet of water to another. Keepers, also 
in boats, keep the wild fowl on the move. 
The shooting, which may last four or 
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on the Broads is good, and twenty- 
pounders are not unusual. Most of the 
fishing is under the control of the Norfolk 
Fishery Board, and there is a standard 
size below which fish must be returned to 
the water without injury. In some lakes, 
such as Kimberley (Lord Wodehouse’s), 
Raynham (Marquis of Townshend’s), and 
Stradsett (Sir A. Bagge’s), tench and 
perch are to be caught as well as pike ; 
while, of course, there is good angling 
in the Bure and the Yare, and such 


five hours, is fast and furious, but even 
the crack shot will have a rather dis- 
appointing average when shooting from 
one of these little narrow punts. They 
sway with every motion of the body, 
thus making the simplest-looking bird 
difficult. But it is really good sport, 
and quite different from inland shooting. 
Very good retrievers are wanted, as it 
is hard work for them forcing their way 
through thick roots, which the wounded 
birds are sure to make for. Pike fishing 
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tributary streams as the Wensum and 
the Waveney ; but fishermen generally 
swear by the Broads. Needless to say, 
there is both yachting and golfing in 
the county, and the numerous regattas 
arranged on the Broads are very 
enjoyable. 

The golf courses are not only beauti- 
fully situated, but they afford first-rate 
sport. The ladies’ championship has 
been decided at Hunstanton, where the 
course of eighteen holes is said to form as 
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fine a test of the game as can be found 
anywhere. It is close to the sea all the 
way, out and home, and according to 
the excellent and well-edited guide to 
the East Anglian golf courses issued by 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
when one stands on the first tee and 
looks towards the sandhill that has to 
be carried to get to a safe lie for the 
second shot, it seems very formidable, 
but once safely over, with care a four 
can be got, the green being in a pretty 
basin. The longest hole is the second, 
and here the player can let go for all he 
is worth. The fourth is a splendid one- 
shot hole with plenty of trouble all round. 
The fifth requires a fine second to carry 
a sort of causeway just in front of the 
green with the river Hun to catch a slice. 
The sixth green is in a crater, and woe 
to the player who tops his second here. 
Another one-shot hole is the seventh, 
and this is a very good one, too. The 
eighth is a dog-legged hole, and the long 
driver can take his chance of out of 
bounds by going over the corner to cheat 
bogey by getting a four. All the holes 
turning for home are excellent, the last 
having a sunk road practically on the 
green, and many a good card has been 
torn up by a trapped second shot. It 
is what many golfers call a “ thinking ” 
hole, and a good finish to a fine sporting 
course. The Town golf course, one of 
nine holes, is laid out on the cliffs between 
the lighthouse and the Golf Links Hotel, 
with a sea view from every part. It 
is especially suitable for ladies and 
beginners. The Royal West Norfolk 
course at Brancaster is also reached 
from Hunstanton. It is well laid out; 
the turf is excellent, and the greens are 
kept in beautiful condition. The Royal 
Cromer course of eighteen holes adjoins 
the main road from Cromer to Over- 
strand and is directly accessible for 
motors or bicycles. At Norwich there is 
the pretty little course of the Eaton Golf 
Club planned under the direction of 
J. H. Taylor. It is beautiful all the year 
round, and affords excellent golf amid 
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delightful surroundings. Sheringham, 
West Runton, and Yarmouth are other 
weli known and greatly appreciated 
Norfolk coast courses. The best known 
inland clubs are the Mid- Norfolk 
(Attleborough), Blicking (Aylsham), 
Brundall, Manor House (East Dereham), 
Diss, and Fakenham. There is indeed 
no lack of golf in the Royal county. 
The love of sport runs strongly in the 
Royal family, and King Edward made 
Sandringham what it is, one of the fore- 
most homes of British sport. Mention 
has already been made of the shooting 
there, and no history of Norfolk as a 
sporting county would be complete 
without reference to the stud founded 
at Sandringham about thirty years since 
by the late King Edward. Like his 
father, King George takes real interest 
in it, and he was well advised to continue 
the arrangement by which the business 
organisation of the old stud was left in 
the hands of Lord Marcus Beresford, 
though no mares are mated without their 
owner being consulted. Perdita II., as 
the dam of Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee, 
and Florizel II., may be described as the 
mother of the Sandringham stud, and 
her last resting-place, which is pointed 
out to all visitors, is naturally regarded 
with a certain amount of reverence. 
The daughter of Hampton died in her 
eighteenth year when on a visit to 
St. Simon at Welbeck, and King Edward 
had her buried beneath an old tree in 
the middle of the farm. Persimmon died 
full of honours in his fifteenth year in 
1908; Diamond Jubilee was sold for 
30,000 guineas to go to the Argentine. 
Friar Marcus will never be the horse 
Persimmon or Diamond Jubilee was, for 
though as a two-year-old he proved 
himself to be the best colt bred at 
Sandringham since Diamond Jubilee’s 
day, it has since been shown that he is 
deficient in stamina. This, by the way, 
is regretfully admitted by the veteran 
Edmund Walker, who has been stud 
groom at the famous Norfolk establish- 
ment ever since it was founded. There 
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are fewer yearlings in the charge of 
Walker than has been the case for some 
seasons, though these, nine in number, 
are very good-looking, one of the best 
being the filly by Sunstar—Prim Nun, 
on which the King has bestowed the 
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Sandringham, their number being just 
over twenty—- Persimmon, Gallinule, 
Robert le Diable, Sainfoin, Diamond 
Jubilee, Thrush, Zinfandel, Florizel II., 
and Marcovil, all being represented in 
this group. It cannot be overlooked 
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name of Neuve Chapelle. It is to be 
hoped that this really promising half- 
sister of the crack two-year-old of the 
stud will live up to the name which 
stands for British pluck and bravery. 

There are some beautiful mares at 


that two Derby and St. Leger winners— 
one a victor of the “ triple crown’’—have 
been sent from Sandringham, which has 
rightly been described as a “‘ sportsman’s 
paradise.” In June, 1904, the place was 
fully described by the Editor of this 


— 
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Magazine in the series of ‘‘ Royal Homes 
of Sport.” The stud is arranged on 
lines which harmonise completely with 
everything on the perfectly appointed 
estate. The buildings, without being 
ostentatious, are tasteful, and the boxes 
scrupulously clean, with plenty of 
ventilation and light. Great roomy 
paddocks, surrounded by a high sub- 
stantial fence and sheltered from the 
north winds, cannot fail to be an 


advantage to the stock. The whole are 
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8lb., and beat him by nearly a quarter- 
of-a-mile. As a stud horse his success 
was remarkable, his stock winning well 
over £100,000 in stake money alone. 
Persimmon himself won £34,706 on the 
Turf, his victories including the Derby 
(in the fast time of 2 min. 42 sec.), the 
St. Leger, the Ascot Gold Cup, and the 
Eclipse Stakes. 

Queen Alexandra, by the way, still 
keeps ler dogs at Sandringham under 
the charge of Brunsdon, and as lately 
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so situated as to secure the full benefit 
of the morning sunshine, and, thanks 
to the sandy soil, the good whole- 
some grass, and the pure ozone-laden 
atmosphere, the stock, young and old, 
do especially well there. Just one word 
as to the loss sustained by the death 
of Persimmon. While his racing ability 
was known only to the King and Richard 
Marsh, it is public property that, in his 
trial before the Ascot Gold Cup, he 
conceded ! Glentilt something like 3st. 


as June this year Her Majesty supported 
the show of the Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, by sending from her kennel an 
entry of basset hounds. Her Majesty 
was one of the first to introduce the 
borzoi or Russian wolf hound to England, 
and in Alex. Queen Alexandra had one 
of the best specimens of a singularly 
handsome breed ever seen in our islands. 
Toy spaniels, terriers, and (in the days 
of King Edward) Clumber spaniels, and 
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retrievers have all been kept in the 
Sandringham kennels; and to this day 
the prefix or affix ‘ Sandringham ’’ is 
registered at the Kennel Club by Queen 
Alexandra. The Queen never pampers 
her dogs or indulges them in the more 
than foolish way which is the habit of 
many Society dames; but the kennels 
are models of canine habitations. They 
are substantially built, being both roomy 
and comfortable, and the sanitary 
arrangements are of the best. The chief 
range faces south-west, and Brunsdon’s 
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thousand miles from the Chinese 
Empire by Captain Aymer, of the 
Indian Army. He was a biscuit-coloured 
dog of fine body properties, and 
possessed a beautiful head and small 
ears, being in the opinion of Brunsdon 
one of the best dogs ever found in 
the kennels. The support of Queen 


Alexandra greatly delighted lovers of 
chow-chows in this country. 

Though the biggest stud in the county 
is undoubtedly at Sandringham, the 
Thetford establishment of Mr. J. Musker 
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cottage is exactly opposite, so that from 
any of the front rooms he has a full 
view of everything. In the old days 
there were often from 80 to 100 dogs 
in the kennels, and the preparation of 
food for them was quite an undertaking, 
the diet consisting of meat broth, 
oatmeal mash, and biscuits, which were 
prepared in a kitchen fitted with copper 
boilers. Colonel Sir Henry Knollys made 
a very interesting addition to the kennels 
some years since, a chow-chow being 
brought the long journey of several 


must not be overlooked. The sires 
owned by Mr. Musker and standing at 
either Thetford or at Westerham Hill 
are Henry I., William Rufus, and 
Galloping Simon. William Rufus served 
for three years in Hungary and sired a 
large number of winners, while in the 
same seasons Henry I. stood in France, 
and Galloping Simon was in Ireland in 
1909 and 1910. The only polo club in 
Norfolk is the one having a ground at 
Sprowston quite close to Norwich. It 
was founded in 1909, and is affiliated 
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to the County Polo Association, a great 
performance being its double win of the 
County and Junior County cups in 1913. 
Nine teams were entered in the former 
competition, the tournament being 
finished at Ranelagh. The winning side 
representing Norwich was made up of 
Mr. E. H. Leatham, Captain T. R. 
Badger, Mr. B. G. Nicholas, and Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Wormald. No fewer than 
twenty-nine teams competed for Junior 
Championship honours, and it was a 
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doubted his claim to be considered one 
of the cleverest, smartest, and most 
skilful pugilists who ever thrilled the 
public. He was born at Beeston, near 
Swaffham, in May, 1831, and died in 
Liverpool, quite away from his old 
friends and haunts, a few years since. 
Pugilistica says of him that, “like 
St. Patrick, he came of dacent people,” 
though of his youth little was known, 
excepting that, like Topsy, he “ growed” 
—no doubt rather wild; for he was 


PRIDE OF COLLYNIE, A PRIZE-WINNING SHORTHORN BULL, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE 
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triumph for Norwich, represented by 
Major C. Fane, Captain T. R. Badger, 
Mr. E. H. Leatham, and Mr. J. ‘Eden, 
to win. The double victory of the team 
gave a great lift to the game in the 
county, and had play been possible this 
season polo would have been more 
popular than ever. Norfolk was the birth- 
place of the late Jem Mace who held the 
championship from 1855 to 1864. No 
cne who ever saw Mace in the ring 


first heard of as the proprietor of a 
travelling booth, wherein at fairs, race- 
meetings and public gatherings, he not 
only played the violin and supplied 
refreshments, as well as showing himself 
to be a skilful professor of the art of 
self-defence. His first engagement in 
the ring was against a man of the name 
of Slack in October, 1855. The fight 
was at Mildenhall, and a very one-sided 
affair, Jem snuffing out his opponent in 
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nineteen minutes. Not for a year after- 
wards did he have another engagement, 
and it was then in London against 
Thorpe. The chroniclers of the time 
state that there could be but one opinion 
about Mace, the winner, namely, that 
he was one of the best boxers seen out 
for many a day; he was a quick 
and rapid fighter and hit with rare 
judgment, precision, and force. Mace 
fought many battles after that, notably 
one with Heenan’s conqueror, Tom 
King. 

As regards minor sports, the advent 
of professional football into Norfolk is 
deplored or lauded according to the 
whim or taste of the individual. The 
amateurs are hit in the place which 
amateurs are supposed to regard as of 
no concern—their pocket. Amateur 
clubs, with the exception of Yarmouth 
and King’s Lynn, now take pence where 
they formerly took pounds, and their 
amateurism has been sorely tried. 
Norfolk County, too, felt the pinch 
badly. They lost their ground, and have 
a difficulty in making ends meet. 
Numerically clubs and players are as 
strong as ever, and the county has 
several times gained the distinction of 
being in the running for the championship 
of the southern counties. Rugby football 
has never established itselfin Norfolk. Ten 
years of professional football has shown 
Norwich City that the blanks far out- 
number the prizes. The club has seldom 
taken a prominent position in the 
Southern League, and though it has on 
several occasions done something really 
surprising in the English Cup the grist 
brought to the mill has been small. It 
has been one long struggle against 
financial adversity and, hard hit by the 
war, the debit balance has grown to 
over £5,000, and not for the first time 
the public is asked to save the club from 
putting up the shutters. 
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There are many bright pages in the 
history of Norfolk cricket, and one might 
be enthusiastic over the performances of 
individuals and of the county team, even 
though it be but a unit of the minor 
counties—a class in which it has not a 
few times taken the highest honours. Of 
late years the club has been fortunate in 
its leaders. The team accomplished fine 
work under the old Oxonian, the Rev. 
G. B. Raikes ; and it was an exception- 
ally young side which Mr. M. Falcon, the 
ex-Cambridge University captain, led 
often to victory. Mr. Falcon represented 
the Gentlemen, and there were many 
capable judges who thought G. A. 
Stevens good enough for a place in the 
same team. Impetus has been given to 
cricket since Mr. Lionel Robinson came 
to Old Buckenham, near Attleborough. 
On the second of the two grounds he 
made there many first rate teams have 
played before meagre attendances, in 
spite of the free admission. The South 
Africans, the two Universities, and Kent 
are among the teams which played there, 
and it was largely due to Mr. Robinson 
and his right-hand man, Mr. Archie 
MacLaren, that the last Australian team 
visited Norfolk —unhappily at a time 
when the county was flooded. There is 
little public support for cricket in 
Norfolk. Rowing is neglected, but tennis 
is booming, and there are good open 
tournaments at Cromer, Yarmouth, and 
Norwich. There were at one time some 
fine athletic meetings in the county, and 
a holiday tour which took in Norwich, 
Wymondham, King’s Lynn, and Yar- 
mouth or Lowestoft was part of the 
summer programme of more than one 
prominent London Athletic Club man. 
One by one, however, the very pleasant 
gatherings dropped and, like many 
another county, Norfolk is now practi- 
cally a blank as far as amateur athletics 
are concerned. 
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BAD PENCE 


BY OWEN 


No doubt the originator of the maxim 
dealing with the sure if belated return 
of bad pennies to their owners had 
perfectly good grounds for his statement. 
Time, however, changes many values ; 
or it may be that the case of Alf Miller 
forms one of those incomprehensible 
exceptions which go to the making and 
working of all rules. Miller changed his 
aim in life, if he could be said to possess 
such a thing, on so many occasions that 
it is doubtful if he could be accused of 
having any fixed object or idea to which 
he could return. Of his early home 
“existence, those years between his birth 
and his start as a self-provider, there is 
so little available data that one may 
well leave it out of the reckoning. A 
faded print on metal in the style of the 
late ‘eighties, framed in cheap gilt and 
scratched leatherette, was in existence 
in 1892. At that time it stood on the 
parlour mantel in his mother’s house in 
Mare - street, Stepney. Too frequent 
recourse to “little drops of something 
for a sinkin’ feelin’ I ’ad’”’ so impaired 
the lady’s digestive powers that her 
departure from the stage of life was 
performed with dramatic suddenness. 

A shortness of breath assailed her one 
afternoon as she was clearing away the 
dinner things. She clutched her rather 
ample figure with both hands. The liquid 
nourishment was kept in her bedroom. 
On the eighth stair she faltered, choked, 
clutched giddily at the stair-rail, half- 
turned, and fell heavily. 

Young Alf found her thus some four 
hours afterwards. As it was late in the 
afternoon, he preferred to defer investiga- 
tion until he had eaten his tea. The 
uncleared state of the table helped him 
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to the conclusion that somewhere a cog 
had slipped in the domestic economy. 
He stepped into the passage that served 
for a hall. 

“Ere,” he said. ‘“‘’Ere!” 

Receiving no answer, he bent down 
and peered into his mother’s face. 

Death has not the same numbing effect 
on the East-Ender as on those more 
gently nurtured. Things happen, big 
and little, very suddenly to the dwellers 
of London’s swarming East. A myriad 
men come and go leaving nought to 
mark their passing. .Young Alf knew 
at once that something had snapped in 
his life, that things could never be the 
same again. Somehow he felt that a 
firm anchorage on which he had grown 
to depend with absolute sureness had 
broken its moorings and that he, also, 
was adrift. But for the adequate 
expression of these things an extensive 
vocabulary is required. Young Alf’s 
habitual form of address was terse and 
expressive but hardly academic. 

Receiving no answer, as we have said, 
to the question addressed to his mother, 
he peered again more closely, and said— 
well, perhaps we may with advantage 
leave out exactly what he said. Then 
he went and interviewed his father in the 
vault of the ‘ Great Eastern.”’ 

That gentleman listened in silence, his 
glass held midway between lips and 
counter. On the conclusion of the recital, 
he made a vicious swipe in the direction 
of his son’s head. Young Alf, accus- 
tomed to these playful habits of his 
parent, dodged the blow and retreated 
to the door. 

‘Don’t say I’ve not told yer, that’s 
all,”’ he said. 
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““She’s wot ?”’ demanded his father. 

“ Snuffed it,’’ answered his son. 

This incident of his mother’s death 
marked the beginning of an independent 
life for Alf. For some years he lived a 
precarious existence, and at times lacked 
both food and shelter. The hardships 
he endured simply toughened him, 
whereas a sturdy country youth would 
have been killed by them. Alf, owing 
to his London-born ancestry, was 
innured to shoddy clothing, lack of 
living accommodation, and poor food. 

When he was twenty he got a job as 
washer in one of the Metropolitan 
garages. Five years later he had picked 
up enough practical knowledge of driving 
to pass the test which is imposed on all 
would-be “drivers of mechanically- 
propelled vehicles plying for public 
hire” by the police regulations. From 
cab-driving he progressed successively to 
motor-van work for one of the big West- 
End shops, and thence to a job as 


chauffeur of a Daimler “ twenty ” which 
had the gear-box incorporated with the 


back-axle. There were many other 
activities between-times. All excellent 
experience, as any practical man will 
agree, and he likewise became, without 
the advantage of a set apprenticeship, 
a good mechanic. 

Contrary to, or possibly because of, 
his hard, self-providing life, he was not 
very amenable to discipline of any kind. 
He threw up his work without a moment’s 
hesitation and tempted fortune in new 
and hitherto unexplored fields. This 
may have been a good thing in civil life, 
or it may not. The authorities differ. 
It certainly made things harder for him 
when he had joined the Army. 

One deduces that he smoked on 
occasions when smoking was a crime 
only a little short of murder. He had an 
exasperating way of saluting young 
lieutenants of the Army Service Corps. 
Again, and worst of all, he could keep 
the engine of a ramshackle vehicle 
running—and the Army possessed some 
curious old wrecks following the days 
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of commandeering—when everybody else 
had staked opinions and reputations on 
the absolute uselessness of taking the lorry 
out. 

The way of his joining the Army was 
characteristic. His employer left his 
city office one afternoon. 

“See if you can get the 4-15, London 
Bridge,” he commanded, “and let her 
go.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Miller. 

In view of his possible return to private 
life, and the need for keeping his license 
free of endorsement, it is as well that no 
mention should be made of his registered 
speed through the hurrying traffic of the 
city. The curses of fellow drivers 
affected him not at all, and he had 
his own peculiar methods of working 
through traffic hold-ups until, on London 
Bridge—that ill-paved highway—he ran 
behind a convoy of Army Transport 
lorries, and plied the electric and hand 
hooters without visible result so far as 
affording him room to pass was con- 
cerned. 

His employer spoke through the tube : 
“Never mind, Miller. We've missed it. 
It wasn’t your fault.”’ 

“Tt was the fault of that sewing- 
machine mechanic playin’ Tommy 
Tiddlers up there,’ growled Miller, under 
his breath. 

‘You seem cross,” said the Guv’nor, 
eyeing his flushed face. 

“T’d like ter break ’is fat neck, Sir! ”’ 

“You mustn’t strike an Army man. 
Very serious offence in war-time. Got 
to be in the Army before you indulge 
yourself.” 

“Td do that!” said Miller. 

“Why not ?” 

“ Straight ?” 

“Absolutely! I’d drive myself while 
you're away, and—Miller !”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn't have 
half wages, do you ?”’ 

“Lumme!”’ said Alf, and scraped the 
palm of his hand down his coat before 
extending it half nervously. 
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His employer shook it and took him 
into the refreshment-room. With joy 
in his heart, Miller sought the recruiting 
office. 

The sergeant welcomed him. 

“Which branch do you want to join?”’ 
he asked. 

“Listen, cully,” said Alf. ‘‘ There’s 
a fat sort of bloke with a straggly 
moustache and a wart on ‘is off-side 
cheek. Drives a Napier, ’e does, an’ 
does it damn badly !”’ 

“‘Unless I misremember,” answered 
the non-com., assuming a look of intense 
thought, “the canary ’ad ’im for ‘is 
breakfast this morning.” 

“T saw ‘im ter-night,” said Alf, 
doggedly. 

“Then I’m wrong,” said the sergeant, 
“‘an’ it'll be totted up against me. I 
tole yer a lie—'e’s in the Army Service 
Corps—that’s where you'll find ’im.” 

““Put me down fer that!” said Alf, 
grimly. 

Inside a week he was driving an Army 
food and ammunition wagon in France. 
He made his pals laugh, and ignored all 
established tradition. Some of the things 
he did other men would have been shot 
for, but his general good humour saved 
him. And the fact remained that he 
was the best mechanic and driver in the 
section. He gave the second-lieutenant, 
his immediate commissioned officer, a 
dog’s life. 

“ This war,” said the officer to a friend 
he met at the rail-head, ‘‘ would be a 
picnic without Miller. I send him out 
on night journeys in the hope that the 
Germans will catch him—if they had to 
keep him for a fortnight they’d chuck 
up the war!” he concluded, bitterly. 

So one of our bad pennies. 

The second bad penny was a “ three- 
tonner.”” Her maker classed her as 
““Model C. 40 h.p.” She had a four- 
cylinder, water-cooled engine. Her 
useful load was four tons, and her fuel 
consumption was 8} miles to the gallon. 
She was one of a batch of twelve similar 
machines put through the shops together. 
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As they passed out to the testing shop, 
only the fitters who had erected them 
could pick out one from the other. 


And yet, although the design was a 
great success, and her eleven sisters— 
and hundreds of step-sisters that followed 
after—passed road and bench tests 
without trouble, this particular bad 
penny of a motor lorry drove testers 
and works’ engineers almost to distrac- 
tion. 

The first report of her running read : 
“ Engine stiff and picks up badly. Noisy 
on third speed. Bad singing in back- 
axle.” 

They spent two days on her in the 
shops, and sent her out for a further 
test. She hit the concrete buttress of the 
works’ gates on leaving, and bent the 
front axle. A further day’s work 
remedied this trouble. 


Second road report ran: “ Engine 
livelier, but overheating, carburettor 
wants adjusting, mixture too rich. Cam- 
shaft knock still audible. Gears and 
back-axle quieter. Steering stiff. Brakes 
want adjusting.” 

Gradually the faults were eliminated, 
and the head tester initialled the chart 
“O.K.” All the night she stood under 
cover in the big erecting shop, and 
occupied herself by developing a crack 
in the casting of the first two cylinders. 
The job was too big for an electric weld 
to be of service, and the chief engineer 
swore nastily when he gave orders for 
a new block to be bolted on. Arguing 
that the engine was practically new and 
unworn, new piston rings were not 
inserted, and the compression was always 
weak until the lorry went back for a 
thorough overhaul several months later. 


“What in Hades is the matter with 
the brute?”’ demanded the chief 
draughtsman and designer, of the works’ 
engineer. 

“Ask me another,” was the ungracious 
reply. 

“There’s a lot of fool men drawing 
inflated salaries in this place, from what 
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I can make of it,’’ answered the draughts- 
man, spitefully. ‘Anyhow, I shall be 
glad to see the last of her.” 

““Not more than I shall. Let’s see, 
you got a rise yourself last month, didn’t 
you? Good job the old man didn’t 
hear about this ’bus before you got it!” 

The draughtsman turned on his heel 
in disgust, and the engineer grinned, A 
big newspaper firm bought the vehicle, 
registered her as “L.E. 4508,” and 
installed her as the first of their string 
of vans which took the papers hot from 
the presses to the London stations. 

Four drivers lost their jobs on her in 
the first two months of her service. The 
fifth, being a married man, had trouble 
with his wife ve the matter of his 
frequent all-night desertions of the roof- 
tree. 

“T can’t ’elp it if the ole perisher will 
break down,” he urged. 

“Garn!”’ replied his partner. ‘‘ Don’t 
you come it. Yer don’t stay out five 
bloomin’ nights a week mendin’ an ole 
van. Any’ow, you chuck it, see! You 
get a more reg'lar job, see! Your place 
is in ’ere of a night with me, see!” 

Being a wise man, and a peace-lover, 
her husband saw. 

The sixth driver kept the engine going, 
and got a petrol consumption of some- 
thing under five miles to the gallon as a 
result. He was compulsorily retired. 
His successor lost the Midland trains 
with a batch of papers containing the 
biggest ‘‘ scoop” for months, owing to 
an engine stoppage in the middle of the 
Strand. By the time he had taken out 
the plugs and cleaned the soot from 
their points the trains were half-way to 
Birmingham. 

Having a constitutional objection to 
scenes with his employer this gentleman 
abandoned the machine where she stood 
in the street when the full force of the 
calamity dawned upon him, and her 
owners were duly fined for the offence. 

A letter was sent to the makers, and 
a tester took the vehicle up to the works 
for a complete overhaul. She was 
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returned, after a lapse of days, as being 
in first-class condition. The makers were 
optimistic, however, and to save further 
trouble, her owners sold her to a furniture 
remover, who would assuredly have 
figured in the bankruptcy court on her 
account but for the outbreak of war. A 
pink-cheeked gentleman took her over 
for the War Office. Owing to the 
comparative youth of the beast, the 
furniture remover got quite a good 
price for her, and rejoiced exceedingly. 

The captain who first handled her in 
France was very anxious to make the 
acquaintance of the official responsible 
for her purchase. He had not that good 
fortune, however, and very nearly took 
to drink in consequence, Only a fixed 
idea of duty and example restrained 
him, notwithstanding the fact that 
hitherto he had been a lifelong abstainer. 

To enumerate the ways in which the 
machine broke down would require one 
of the latest editions of the famous 
encyclopedia that is sold for three times 
its value, and figures, on the shelves 
of our friends, as at least a dozen years 
out-of-date. 

The captain worked what he was 
pleased to term a “‘ wangle,”’ and the 
vehicle was sent from the coast base up 
to the firing-line. She there fell to the 
lot of a lieutenant who had done wrong 
to no single soul in the course of a 
blameless life. He had hard work to 
convince himself that even the Kaiser 
was his enemy. On one occasion, when 
two of the vehicles laden with food fell 
into enemy hands, he was heard to 
express a hope that “ the grub would 
go to feed some of the poor, hungry 
German devils who were in need of it.” 
When he had had charge of “‘ L.E. 4508 ” 
for a week, he was prepared to believe 
that his own mother was his implacable 
enemy. He was a young man, barely a 
lad, in fact, but he aged rapidly. He 
took his troubles to the captain in charge 
of the transport. 

“What’s the matter with her?” 
demanded his superior. 
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“Nothing,”’ replied the young sub. 
“At least, nothing that you can put 
your hand on. Her plugs soot up; her 
clutch seizes; when you’ve eased the 
clutch, the plugs have gone again. Then 
her jet’ll choke ; then she'll seize up a 
piston, and nary a man in my bloomin’ 
lot’ll be able to turn the engine over. 
Leave her for an hour when you're too 
late to do anything, an’ the damn thing 
eases herself, and runs as sweetly as kiss 
me hand. That’s the sort of brute she 
is. An’ I’m fed up with her! I believe 
she’s haunted !”’ 

“Get out!” replied his superior. 
“Don’t come telling me tales like that ! 
Bless me, you’re not at an extension 
evening class. Go an’ make the brute 
work. Havn’t you got a mechanic in 
your lot? Very well, then! Give him 
the job to himself, an’ make him 
responsible. If you can’t do anything 
with them then, get both the blighters 
shot. I’m too busy getting new machines 
over to take any duds on. Hop it!”’ 

Spoken to in this manner the sub. 
“ hopped.” 

He went back to the shell-raked barn 
that served as his temporary base, and 
took counsel of his sergeant. 

“Why can’t you lose the beastly 
thing ?”’ he demanded, as if it. were the 
fault of his non-com. 

“‘T’ve tried to, sir. I believe that if 
we abandoned her she’d bloomin’ well 
foller us ‘ome like Mary’s little lamb. 
We’ve got ’arf the trouble of the Army 
in our little lot, an’ that’s a fac’.” 

“ The Army is a ‘grouser.’ 

‘“T’ve just been speaking to Captain 
Davidson, and he says bung Miller on 
her. What do you think ?”’ 

“We want ter get rid of the pair of 
em,” said the non-com., enigmatically. 

“‘ Seems too good to be true,” said the 
sergeant, with a far-away look in his 
eyes. ‘‘ We can’t.” 

“ See if you can do anything. I don’t 
mind going home without a leg, or not 
going home at all, for that matter... . 
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but I don’t fancy being sent back with 
nervous breakdown, an’ that’s what it’ll 
come to!” 

The sergeant found Miller in a soldier- 
filled cottage. The air was thick and 
reeking. Sacking was stuffed into the 
window-frame for draught -excluding 
purposes. A guttering candle stood in a 
bottle. 

Miller was evolving weird music from 
a dilapidated mouth-organ. A chorus 
of raucous voices accompanied him, and, 
at intervals, a battle-scarred veteran 
performed on a comb covered with tissue- 
paper. 

“Here, you,’ began the sergeant. 
“ Out of it. ‘Heinz’ for you.” 


This, by the way, was the unofficial 
designation of “ L.E. 4508.’’ She had 
undergone repair on so many occasions 
that a driver with a humorous twist 
remarked “ Fifty-seven varieties in her.”’ 
The name stuck. 

“Gord !”’ replied Miller, very slowly. 
**For why ?”’ he 


His face fell visibly. 
continued. 
“What the ’ell’s that got ter do with 
ou?” 
“ Radiator’s bust,” objected Alf. 
“Get out an’ put it right, then,’”’ was 


the retort. ‘‘What are you drawin’ a 
princely screw for?” 

“Gord !”’ said Miller again, and blewa 
doleful dirge on the organ. 


Throughout the night, in the pouring 
rain, they laboured on the leaking tubes. 
Again and again the water extinguished 
the lamp on which they heated the irons. 
Some of his pals helped him and cursed 
horribly in the doing, for there was no 
official reason why they should have 
abandoned their hard-earned sleep. The 
British Army, however, is built that way 
—it curses collectively and individually 
; but it does its job, asked or 
unasked. 

The worst tubes were wrenched from 
their housings and wooden plugs were 
driven in their places. A pound of oat- 
meal was dribbled through the radiator 
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cap, and, settling, made up the smaller 
leaks. 

In the grey of the following morning, 
“Heinz” took her place in the convoy, 
and they loaded up with light gun 
ammunition. When all were supplied 
they moved off in single file. 

Alf accelerated as he received the 
order to “ Right ho! Hook it, you!” 

Fifty yards along the road he tried to 
disengage the clutch. The pedal resisted 
the pressure, and “ L.E. 4508’ brought 
up with a bump behind her next in line. 
The engine stalled, the sergeant cursed, 
and Miller descended. 

“Wrong again?” shouted the 
lieutenant. 

“Clutch,” said Miller, tersely. 

He tore out the footboards and 
pressed the pedal to note its action. 
The cone slipped easily out of engage- 
ment under the slight pressure of his 
hand. 

“Oh, ’elp!” he groaned. 

At the first pull-over of the handle 
the engine picked up speed. He climbed 
back into the driving seat, and the 
convoy moved away. 

At that time the lines had not settled 
down into the steel and concreted 
structures they have since become. 
Daily advances or retreats were the rule. 
One came across detached parties of the 
enemy almost in the middle of the 
Allied line. 

At a speed of twelve miles an hour 
the ammunition wagons rolled to within 
half-a-mile of the guns. Light pneumatic- 
tyred vans and horsed wagons then took 
over the load and ran it to the concealed 
artillery positions. 

The engines were left running while 
the transference was effected and, with 
empty platforms, the heavy vehicles 
ploughed round in a big circle and 
returned to the base. Lynx-eyed German 
officers had caught a glimpse of moving 
canvas hoods. The country was marked 
out yard by yard on their maps. 
Messages were tapped over their wires, 
and the German shells lifted and burst 
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farther behind over the road on which 
the ammunition convoy was running for 
safety. 

Under the shelter of an overhanging 
bank the vehicles were pulled up and 
waited for an hour while the bombard- 
ment continued. At last the shells were 
diverted to their first work of endeavour- 
ing to put the British artillery out of 
action. 

“We'll run for it one at a time,” 
decided the convoy officer. ‘‘ Go like 


blazes, on top! and if they twig us again 
the wagons remaining must wait until 
Then they must 


there is another lull. 
chance it.” 

“Tt’s a rotten 
“Spike Robson. 

The lieutenant swung on him fiercely. 
He was only 2 boy. Twelve months 
before he had sported passionate socks 
and shirts in a West-End motor show- 
room. His aggressive red-painted car 
was to be seen night after night outside 
the restaurants. Now he was begrimed 
and mud-spattered. His hands were 
filthy, his nails were broken, and his 
knuckles were raw through the continual 
slipping of spanners. 

“What d’ye say? Rotten? Of 
course it’s rotten! Dammy, what d’ye 
think you were in for—a P.S.A.?” 


He jerked at the handle of Robson’s 
vehicle. The engine roared. “ Jump 
in,” he shouted, and Robson climbed 
up and they sped away. The shells 
failed to find them, and half-a-mile took 
them from the danger zone. The officer 
had an idea of setting an example. 
Thank God, we have similar men in 
thousands, but it increases the death- 

“Ole Heinz’ll never get touched, 
Alf,” said one of his pals. 

‘er I’m worryin’ abaht,” 


Tisn’t 
replied Alf. ‘‘ It’s me. Here’s for it!” 


Out into full view, where the over- 
hanging banks ended, the engine of 
“ L.E. 4508” sputtered to a standstill. 
Her driver crawled down and swore. 


job,” commented 
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A shell exploded overhead, and he 
promptly dived under the chassis. 

The last machine came tearing along. 
““What’s the trouble ? ” 

“ Choked jet,” shouted Alf, in answer. 
“You sling on, yer can’t ’elp. Cheer ho!” 

The last vehicle into the base reported 
the defalcation of ‘‘ Heinz.” 

“ He was ‘ung up just where ’e made 
a pot-shot fer ther shells,” said its driver 
to the lieutenant. 

For an instant the face of the officer 
brightened. ‘“‘ Yes,” he said. ‘Oh, 
yes; he'll come back though! Oh, 

- Lord, yes, he’ll come back! I had an 


idea once of honour an’ glory—of givin’. 


the old country a hand in the hour of 
need, so’s to speak. And all the glory 
that seems to be coming my way is to 
keep that miserable machine moving. 
Oh, they’ll come back. Nobody else 
would, but they will!” 

“Perhaps they won’t, sir,” suggested 
the private, consolingly. ‘‘I believe a 
shell’ll ’it ’em.” 

They'll come back,” said the officer, 
with emphasis. “At least the ’bus will. 
Even the Germans would bring her back 
to me. I can see old Von Kluck himself 
hiking along here—he’d shoot the bloke 
who captured ‘ Heinz’ first, though— 
‘Sir, mein lieber Herr,’ he would say. 
‘I haf brought you back your Gott- 
damped vehicle, L.E. 4508. I should 
like to keep her but I want to vin der 
var’... . And I’d have to take her 
from him. GO AWAY!” 

The driver departed, and held audible 
converse with himself on the habits of 
the men that it had pleased Providence 
to place over him in a superior capacity. 

The lieutenant disappeared into the 
temporary stores, and sat on an upturned 
keg, preparatory to writing his report on 
the shelling that had happened to his 
convoy. 

A garbled account of the affair reached 
the ears of the sergeant. He went out 
into the road and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. ‘ There’s no sign of him yet, 
anyway,” he said. 
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“Not of the ’bus,’’ said Robson, “‘ but 
ere’s ole Alf.”” And Alf, walking wearily, 
hove into view on the muddy road. His 
appearance was that of a man in the 
last stages of exhaustion. 

“Cheer ho!” was his greeting of the 
sergeant. The ways of the Army Service 
Corps (Mechanical Transport Section) 
are not the ways of regular regiments of 
the line. 

He subsided on a stone by the wayside 
and produced a discoloured pipe. 

““Got a match ?”’ he asked. 

_ In silence, the non.-com. handed over 
a box. 

Miller scraped a match on the side, 
and, applying the light to the tobacco, 
puffed out contented clouds. 

“Well ?”’ asked the sergeant. 

“Yaas!”’ replied Miller. 

““Where’s ‘ Heinz’ ?”’ 

“Ah!” said Alf. 
me. 

With elaborate ceremony he dived 
his hand into his waistcoat pocket, 
turning up the corner of his tunic to do 
SO. 

“°Ere yer are,” he said. And dropped 
little round metal discs into the sergeant’s 
hand. 

That gentleman shook them up in a 
mystified manner. 

“This all that’s left of ‘ Heinz’ ?” 
he demanded. 

“No!” said Alf. 

“Well, what’s the game ?”’ 

“Tf you put it like that,” said Alf, 
“T’ll tell yer. When I ’opped down, 
wot d’yer think ’ad ’appened ? ” 

“Go on, arst me,” replied the 
sergeant. 

“Lend us yer box then.” 

A match spluttered, and the tobacco— 
mostly ashes—was again fired. The 
smoker spat out disinterestedly. 

““How about these ‘ere? Where’s 
‘Heinz’?”’ repeated the non.-com. 

“T’m tellin’ yer.” 

“Well, get on with it!” 

“T got down,” said Alf, waving his 
pipe, “for why? The ole corfy-mill 


“Now you've got 
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stopped, that’s why. ‘Ther bloomin’ 
jet again,’ sey I. And was it ?” 

He tapped the sergeant on the chest 
with the stem of his pipe. ‘“‘ Was it ?” 

the ’ell should I know ? ” asked 
that gentleman, rudely. Miller ignored 
the question. 

“ But it wern’t no jet. 

“What was it?” 

“Nothink! I poked ’er round fer a 
bit, an’ then I giv ’er a wind. Whuz! 
she goes.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you bring her 
back then ? Where is she ?” 

“°Ere, ’arf a mo’. Give us a charnst ! 
I’m a-tellin’ of yer, but yer keeps on 
a-jumpin’ down me throat. I was just 
a-climbin’ in, when—’oo d’yer think 
popped up?” 

He paused, with fore-finger out- 
stretched dramatically. “‘ Four perishin’ 
Deutschers ! ”’ 

He let the pronouncement sink in. 
Three or four drivers had strolled up. 
They stood round him in a circle, and 
he basked contentedly in the limelight. 

“Never ’ad no charnst,”’ he resumed. 
“ Poked a rifle in the small of me back 
when I was bendin’, ’e did. ‘ Wo sint 
sie, ’e seys; ‘swhinehung,’ ’e seys. 
‘No speaky Dutchy,’ I answers ‘im. 
Why they can’t talk proper English, 
I can’t make out. ’Ow der they expect 
you ter know wot they seys ? ’E showed 
me where ’e wanted me to go. I climbs 
up inter the ole "bus, an’ all ther time ’e 
was persuadin’ me with ther bloomin’ 
rifle, mind yer! Two of them goes up 
in front, an’ two of them gets in along 
‘er me. Then they changes wot they 
calls their bloomin’ minds. ‘’E was 
run,’ seys ther fattest of them. S’elp 
me bob ’e did, an’ they hanks me out, 
an’ tells me ter run behind. Course, as 
’e ’ad ther rifle I did what I could ter 
oblige ’im, like. Covers me with ther 
gun. .. an’ I didn’t ’arf run, I gives 
yer my word! Never knew ole ‘Heinz’ 
could do sixty afore, ner that mortal man 
could keep up with ’im if ’e did. More 
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like a bloomin’ Prince ’Enery Vauxhall 
at Brooklands that ole bus went than 
a ‘Heinz.’ Perhaps she is a German. 
Wot, I mean.... 

“When I fell behind a bit—doin’ a 
bit er strategy, like—they lets go a 
bullet just past me ear. Gord, I didn’t 
’arf run!” 

He drew a long breath and expanded 
his cheeks. Then he slowly unwrapped 
his right puttee and re-wound it 
punctiliously, patting each fold to his leg. 

“Well ?”’ asked the non.-com. 

“ That’s all,” replied Alf. 

“ All what ? ” 

“What you’ve got in yer ’and.” 

“Where’s the "bus ?” 

“Oh, ah! I was fergettin’ ther bus 
fer a minute. Well, as I was a-runnin’ 
like ’ell, a shell come—Jack Johnson, 
it was, an’ no bloomin’ errer. Gord! 
I never thought as ther fat ole bloke— 
"im as made me run—would ever come 
down again. Looked just like a bloomin’ 
‘B.E.,’ ’e did, a-sailin’ through the air 
with ’is arms out. Then I thought as 
ther mothers ’ud like ter know what ’it 
em, an’ ther yer are.” 

“Who is?” 

“You are. You send them little 
threepenny bits ter the ole Kaiser, an’ 
‘ell know what yer mean. They took 
a bit of findin’, too, I gives yer my word, 
with ther uniforms orl bein’ messed up 
like. Give us another match!” 

The sergeant reported the affair to 
the lieutenant, and that officer sat down 
and wrote an account in triplicate for 
official consumption. No good purpose 
would be served by reproducing it in 
full, nor even in supplying an abridged 
version. 

As we stated in the beginning, some 
bad pennies return without fail to their 
owners. In this case one did, while the 
other did not. On the other hand it 
went so completely out of existence that 
the only thing to be found in its vicinity 
were the four German identification 
discs handed by Miller to the Sergeant. 
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BY S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


WuaT we have been used to call the 
theatrical season should by rights have 
come to an end by the time these pages 
will appear. The day will have arrived 
for the year’s play-account to be summed- 
up and entered in the annals of the stage, 
undying or otherwise. I fancy, however, 
that under the war-cloud there will not 
be quite the usual call for this always 
touching ceremonial. 

The war helps, among other things, to 
prove what an artificial affair the curious 
finality of the theatrical season always 
was. There was never any real reason 
why the theatrical profession, like any 
other, should not take its holiday, 
close up its play-houses and begin again 
afterwards with the same play, just as 
it left off. But no! The theatrical 


season has always been a sort of work 
of art in itself—complete and not to be 
repeated. The little cluster of successful 


West-End plays that had survived from 
the year’s producing have always been 
wont to withdraw together at the July 
exodus, most of them never to be heard 
of again. They have left behind them 
generally just a few farces and musical 
comedies to keep visitants from the 
provinces, the Continent, and America 
amused till the old round of theatrical 
seed-time and harvest began again in 
September. 

This kind of season—this fine flower 
of London life, out-blossoming as it used 
to do by the calendar and closing its 
petals up together at the appointed hour 
like the lily of the lake, has undoubtedly 
already come to a somewhat ragged and 
premature end. But the fault has been 
only indirectly that of the war, which 
made managers and authors diffident 
about putting their best work out. The 
result was that many of them simply 
invited disaster by trying to foist inferior 
stuff on the public under the impression 
that anything was good enough for war- 
time. Whereas, of course, the real truth 


was the other way about. Plays to 
succeed have had to be much better and 
brighter than under ordinary circum- 
stances. In any case, it has been a 
random, catch-as-catch-can struggle for 
life—this war-time season in the theatres 
—every play for itself and heaven help 
the hindmost! The silence of Covent 
Garden, too, and early collapse of the 
valiant efforts to popularise Russian 
opera at the London Opera House have 
given it a certain hollowness. 

On the whole, however, the wonder of 
the summer, so far as the theatres are 
concerned, has been not so much that 
the war should have had a bad effect on 
bad plays. It is that it should have 
affected the good ones so amazingly little. 
Roughly, no play has failed that deserved 
to succeed. The only exception that I 
can vouch for is Mr. H. F. Maltby’s really 
sparkling and clever little Cinderella 
comedy, ‘The Laughter of Fools,” 
which was such a success to begin with, 
but somehow (thanks partly, perhaps, to 
an unfortunate title) found itself snapped 
off in a spell of bad war news after it 
had run a few weeks. Personally, I 
should think it ought to have plenty of 
life in it yet, with an altered name, 
especially if Mr. Alfred Bishop were still 
available. 

WAR PLAysS—PAST AND PRESENT. 

What has happened is, of course, that 
people have come to look upon the 
theatre frankly as a recreation. There 
is no room for any “ high-brow”’ 
nonsense about making it duller and 
drabber than it need be, for dulness’ 
and drabness’ sake. That the play- 
wright should be absolutely sincere, 
should put his cleverness and every bit of 
wisdom into his work—that he should 
give the best that is in him from every 
point of view—all this is as excellent as 
could be. But he must do it with the 
humble consciousness that he is there to 
delight and stimulate his fellow-citizens— 
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that he is their servant, and that even if most passionately genuine drama that 
he has so lofty an opinion of his own was ever written, in war-time or any 
knowledge that he thinks himself fitted other time, was written for an audience’s 
to be their schoolmaster as well, there is recreation. This need not for a moment 


MISS WISH WYNNE IN ‘“‘ THE PASSING SHOWS”’ AT THE PALACE 
Photograph by Bassano 


no compulsion whatever upon them to be either frivolous or brainless. It 
go to his school. implies simply a refreshment and stimu- 
After all, the greatest and deepest and lus in intervals of work. There is a 
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very great deal of falsity about the 
eternal contention that the origins of 
Greek drama were connected with 
religion. As a matter of fact the true 


origins of no drama of any race were 
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course, thanks largely to the almost 
universal primitive belief in imitative 
magic, drama has become concerned 
sooner or later with many religions. It 
was so in the case of the Greeks, 


MISS SHIRLEY KELLOGG, IN ‘‘ PUSH AND GO”’ AT THE HIPPODROME 


ever connected with religion. Drama 
is an animal instinct at the root of it. 
Watch round any rabbit-burrow on a 
quiet evening if you would see the origins 
of the game of “let’s pretend.” Of 


Undoubtedly the tradition and ritual 
still existed in the days of the Attic 
tragedians. But it is utterly idle to 
imagine that the nation of combined 
fighting-men, politicians, and dramatic 
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critics who gave Aeschylus his prize for poor sermon, were in the position of 
the ‘‘ Perse ’’—the first and greatest judging a series of keenly competitive 
patriotic drama ever written—were there preachers on the theme of ‘“‘ Should we 


for ritual’s sake. The mere fact of their fight Germany?” Would they be 


MISS IRIS HOEY, WHO IS APPEARING IN ‘‘ MORE,’’ MR. HARRY GRATTAN’S REVUE AT THE AMBASSADORS 
Photograph by Bassano 

being themselves the judges gives such worrying very much about the ritual side 

an idea the lie. Suppose, for instance, of the proceedings? I can see that great 

a congregation of to-day instead of hill-side theatre in my mind’s eye, 

having to listen meekly to a possibly surging with its audience of the men who 
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actually fought the Persians—open to 
all the winds, with the sea itself lying 
blue and foam-flecked beyond. Can one 
imagine a more stimulating, exciting, 
absolutely recreative experience ? 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPORT. 


As for Shakespeare and his “ Henry 
V.,” nothing is more certain than that 
the Elizabethan theatre, so far from 
merely growing out of the miracle-plays 
that undoubtedly preceded it, was an 
entirely popular and recreative concern. 
It was in one way at least the direct 
product of sport itself. The first 
theatre that London knew—the theatre 
where Shakespeare himself must un- 
doubtedly have learnt his craft—the old 
building, which Burbage the Elder built 
at Shoreditch, was set there expressly 
because it was actually on the playing 
fields of the London apprentices, and 
close by the drill-ground of our oldest 
military unit, the Honourable Artillery 
Company, whose headquarters are still 
not far off. It is just as if a theatre 
were actually built at the side of Lord’s 
or the Oval—not to say Chelsea or 
Woolwich football fields. The appren- 
tices after their archery practice at the 
butts on the Moor Fields, and possibly 
a game of bowls, turned into the theatre. 
In all probability the members of the 
H.A.C. itself formed a large proportion 
of Shakespeare’s first audience. Doubt- 
less, too, these were among the first to 
follow the fortunes of the Burbages and 
their remarkable young playwright when 
the move was made to set up a rival 
attraction to the bear-gardens on the 
Southwark side of the river. Is 
Shakespeare’s patriotism or dramatic 
genius any the worse for having been 
exercised to please and invigorate the 
men who were getting ready in case 
Drake had not drubbed the Armada up 
the Channel ? 

So far as the tastes of our khaki- 
audiences are concerned. there is no 
doubt that they have not proved 
altogether of the serious order—why 
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should they? But they have shown 
themselves far more so than some might 
have thought. Plays like ‘ On Trial,” 
““Quinneys,”” and “ Peg o’ My Heart,” 
can hardly be set down as mere frivolities, 
simple-hearted though they may be in 
their various kinds, and I am still 
convinced that if anything really good 
had come along—no matter how earnest 
—it would have gone down with our 
war-playgoers. To a great extent, of 
course, the music-hall has got on better 
than the theatre, and musical-comedy 
itself is finding a more and more formid- 
able rival in the revue. 


““ GOOD-BYE, RAGTIME !”’ 


But it is very noticeable that both the 
revues themselves and the music-halls in 
general are really levelling up to a much 
higher standard than musical-comedy at 
its worst sank to. As I hinted a month 
ago, the mere ragtime blare-and-beauty 
revue is getting out of favour. There 
must be cleverness, genuine humour, art. 
The accession of that really excellent 
character-actress, Miss Wish Wynne, to 
“The Passing Shows’ ”’ new edition in 
place of Miss Elsie Janis, was a sign of 
the times. Miss Wish Wynne puts into 
her comic “‘ skivvy”’ part at the Palace 
just as much quiet and careful sincerity, 
with a certain fund of pathos always at 
the back of her humour, as she did into 
the middle-class heroine of ‘‘ The Great 
Adventure.”” And nothing of it is lost, 
even on a Saturday-night audience. 
Then there is Mr. Nelson Keys, 
the triumph of whose imitations and 
“ Finniking-Fusiliers scene with the 
squad of boy-recruits is a triumph of 
sheer cleverness, with no merely luxurious 
spectacle about it. So too with that 
other very cosy success, Mr. Grattan’s 
second “ Odd-and-End’”’ revue at the 
Ambassadors. There isnot much rag- 
time except by way of burlesque. No 
bewildering crowd of lovely coryphées! 
Just a tiny little stage and a little 
company of really clever and resourceful 
players who can do anything from 
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tragedy-flashes to the fox-trot. And yet 
the little Ambassadors is still packed at 
every performance. 

These things all tend to show what is 
the best sort of that “ thrift’ which 
Mr. Asquith has recommended, in the 
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been spent on it, are over now, at any 
rate ‘‘during the continuance of the 
war.” But real art costs very little. 
Only insight and courage and the artist 
are needed. A few sovereigns paid for 
Edmund Kean’s first appearance as 

Shylock at Drury Lane in 


MISS GWENDOLEN BROGDEN, 


IN ‘‘ THE PASSING SHOWS ”’ AT THE PALACE 


Photograph by Bassano 


theatre as elsewhere. It is not only 
cutting down expenses, but putting 
up the brain-power and standard of 
efficiency. The old days, when success 
could be made out of mere stupid 
spectacle so long as enough money had 


the year before Waterloo— 
a time as near like this 
as might be. Sir Henry 
Irving played his Hamlet 
for £15 a week in front of 
wretched scenery; and it 
ran longer than Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson’s. 


THE MEANING OF REVUE. 


Over the revue as a form 
of art I see no reason for 
the public to repine. In 
so far as it means that the 
music-halls are rivalling the 
theatre, so much the better ! 
The more and more free 
the competition, the more 
chance of good work. But 
as a matter of fact I see great 
troubles ahead for the 
revue. The meaning of its 
arrival really is just that 
the music-halls have found 
out a certain cohesion to be 
advisable in a_ prolonged 
entertainment of two hours 
or more, instead of the mere 
succession of ‘‘turns.”’ After 
a while, especially when 
ragtime gone, the 
writers of revues will find 
out, if they have not done 
so already, that a moderate 
fidelity to “story”’ is neces- 
sary. They will find that 
when this is well done it 
will become more and more 
insistent. In the end dramatic structure, 
which is no arbitrary law but all based on 
the psychology of an audience, will 
assert itself. 

I have a strong suspicion that what will 
happen to revue is very much the same 
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as what has happened to musical-comedy. 
It will divide itself. Just as musical 
comedy is made now to include such 
utterly different things as a musical farce 
like “ To- Night’s the Night” at the 
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like that at the Alhambra. We shall 
probably have, too, in the English 
vaudeville of the future, any amount of 
little farces with songs. 

It all comes in the end to making the 


MISS AGNES GLYNNE WHO IS PLAYING SYBIL CAMPBELL IN ‘‘ GAMBLERS AL!.’’ AT WYNDHAM’S 
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Gaiety and a lyrical comedy like “Betty”’ 
at Daly’s, so we shall get some revues 
that are genuine burlesque, like the 
Ambassadors’ show, and some that are 
little else but ballets at the heart of them 


best use possible of the two hours or 
three hours available. There is no 
possible doubt that still the good old 
spell of cumulative dramatic effect cannot . 
be beaten. Drama and true comedy, if 
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only it can be done properly and can 
really be made to fill the time naturally 
without losing its force, will always be 
the best thing going. But if the drama 


theatres have still far the better game— 
or rather the same game at its best— 
if only there are people in them clever 
enough to play it. 


MISS PHYLLIS BEDELLS, PREMIERE DANSEUSE IN ““WATCH YOUR STEPS’? AT THE EMPIRE 
Photograph by Bassano 


or comedy is poor, repetitive stuff, 
stretched out with interminable intervals, 
it will naturally fail. The orthodox 


GOING FROM THE DoGs. 
On the other hand, there is one thing 
I do thank the revues for in my heart, 
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despite all their ‘‘inexplicable dumb- comedians as had no excuse for their 
show and noise.” They are clearing existence. I used always to pretend to 
away the mere stupidities from the old enjoy the music-hall as a change from 
music-hall programme. They areclearing the theatre—and when one got real talent, 


MISS MARIE HEMINGWAY, WHO PLAYS THE HEROINE IN - QUINNEYS ”” aT THE HAYMARKET 
Photograph by Bassano 


away—and have done so already, tosome George Robey, Vesta Victoria, or Harry 
extent at any rate—performing dogs and Tate, or someone like that—how jolly! 
acrobats and such of the red-nosed But I never could stand performing dogs 
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or conjurors or the small-talent-small- 
top-hat brigade, or anything with a 
tank in it. And the more one went to 
music-halls in the pre-revue days, the 
more one realised that, in spite of 
occasional genius, those things were the 
staple commodity. 

Now the revue is altering all that. 
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theatre of the highest order once 
presented, when it would include farce, 
comedy, tragedy, and pantomime all in 
one evening. 

At the Coliseum, for instance, not so 
long ago I found myself beginning with 
“Hello, Repertory!” followed by Miss 
Mabel Russell’s astonishingly good per- 

formance as the flower-girl 


in the little melodrama 
called “ Squibs.”” Then we 
had the Irish players in 
“ Duty ’’—a far better play 
than any of the new ones 
that they produced on the 
“legitimate ” stage of the 
Little—and finished up with 
war tableaux that were, at 
any rate, inspiring, interest- 
ing art inits own kind. Even 
so, of course, the music- 
halls cannot live on snippets 
for ever. We shall never 
get the perfect entertain- 
ment until all restrictions 
as regards the length and 
character of plays are laid 
aside. And why should 
they not be ? 


Our PORTRAIT. 
Miss BRAITHWAITE. 


One of the most memor- 
able things in a season that 
has produced everywhere a 
remarkable amount of good 
acting has been the beautiful 
performance of Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite in Mr. Keble 


MISS NINETTE DE VALOIS, 
WHO HAS RECENTLY BEEN 


One may sit through a whole performance 
in the West-End—not, perhaps, so surely 
elsewhere—without a single gymnastic 
family or bevy of effusively ingratiating 
trapeze-artists. Indeed, the programme 
of a modern “ variety theatre” of the 
“family ” sort is getting more and more 
like the programme that the average 


DANCING AT THE PAVILION 


Howard’s comedy - farce, 
‘The Green Flag,” produced 
at the Vaudeville,and moved 
to the Criterion. I have seldom known a 
piece of acting that has made me regret 
so much the incursion of farce where it 
was really not needed at all. Whether 
it was Mr. Keble Howard’s intention or 
no, Miss Lilian Braithwaite made such 
an appealing character out of Janet 
Grierson, with her charm and gentleness 
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and delicate sensibility, and pride in her 
true, if unsanctioned, love for Lord 
Milverdale, that I found myself utterly 
disappointed when the scene inside the 
lawyer’s office resolved itself into a mere 
bobbing in and out of doors. Miss 
Braithwaite’s tender pathos and sincerity 
and courage had “ got hold of me.” I 
wanted to hear more of Janet, and 
frankly did not care very much what 
happened to anyone else in the play. 
This little part is of a piece with much 
of Miss Braithwaite’s recent work. She 
has been gaining—or apparently gaining 
—in depth and temperamental power of 
late years to an extent that even her 
best admirers hardly expected. As we 
all know, she “ arrived”’ as a beautiful 
romantic Bensonian. I myself vividly 
recall her first important appearance as 
Marina in the late John Coleman’s 
production of the semi-Shakespearean 
play, ‘‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” at 
Stratford-on-Avon. In the same cast 
was Miss Lily Brayton. She also was 


then a new Bensonian recruit, making 
her first appeal to London critics. for 
we had all gone down specially to see 
the veteran Pericles, Mr. Coleman being 
at that time on the verge of seventy. 
Miss Brayton has, of course, remained 


a romanticist always, and only a 
romanticist. Miss Braithwaite, on the 
other hand, who had already had some 
experience of comedy as an amateur 
actress, soon found herself installed at 
the St. James’s as the ideal peeress- 
heroine—in particular, an wunexcelled 
Lady Windermere. Apart from some 
holidays with romance and with the 
classics — her Lady Teazle and her 
Rosalind were both worth far more 
careful notice than they got, and what 
a beautiful Madonna she made in 
“The Miracle” !—she has been to 
some extent a stage-peeress ever 
since, almost the only actress in whom 
the decorum of comedy and_ the 
decoration of romance are perfectly 
blended. 
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But I cannot help thinking that 
because Miss Lilian Braithwaite has been 
so indispensable a peeress-heroine, a good 
many people are inclined to take her for 
granted as such, and toimagine limitations 
that are not necessarily there. In her 
case one may speak very cogently of the 
“fatal gift of beauty.” There is an 
undoubted superstition among all sorts 
of people that beauty and brains can 
never go together, and that if an actress 
is beautiful therefore she can be nothing 
else. This, of course, is quite wrong. 
But there it is! Moreover, because 
Miss Braithwaite did not happen to be 
a neurotic detrimental of the type that 
the Ibsen vogue made popular—because 
she brought into everything that she did 
the grace and repose and dignity of a 
very different ideal of womanhood— 
there have been those who have 
imagined that she had no temperament. 
This she has been disproving quite 
remarkably—as, for instance, in her 
extremely fine and intelligent and 
passionate portrayal of the wife in Mr. 
Macdonald Hastings’ unfortunately poor 
play, “ Advertisement.” 


All of which goes to prove that an 
artist must never trust the world’s 
opinion—the world is very stupid. It 
rests with the artist’s own will to do 
what he or she has got the genius to do, 
and Miss Braithwaite seems, somehow, 
to be realising this just now. What will 
that big achievement be, which one seems 
to see not far ahead? Will it be in 
romance or comedy? I myself should 
like very much to see Miss Braithwaite 
in a play like “‘ The Green Flag” taken 
seriously. Or if only we had some 
poets ! 

Miss Braithwaite has, by the way, 
done probably more for the war- 
matinées than any other actress. She 
has had four brothers at the front, one 
of whom—a brilliant young officer in the 
Royal Flying Corps—was killed while 
going to a comrade’s help. 
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A FIRST TASTE OF ACTIVE SERVICE 
(A Story of the early part of the War.) 


BY STEPHEN DAKEYNE 


* Confidential. 
“A German Secret Agent, disguised 
as a scoutmaster, has been seen along 


‘the coast by Shelford Haven. Height 
5 ft. Zin. Dark-complexioned man 
with scar above right eye. Clean shaven. 
As he is probably in possession of 
important Naval information a close 
watch must be kept for this man.” 

Captain Tremayne, of the 5th Tyneside 
Fusiliers (T.F.), initialled the official 
memorandum containing the above infor- 
mation, placed it back in the envelope, 
which he handed to the Headquarters 
Orderly, saying : 

“ Return this to the Adjutant, with 
my compliments.” 

Captain Tremayne then walked along 
towards the hotel in which his brother 
officers were billetted, and on the way 
met Frank Jordan, formerly one of his 
platoon commanders, now Cyclist Officer 
to the Brigade. 

“ Hello, Jordan,” he cried, 
back to tea?” 

“Yes, I am, and jolly ready for it, 


“ just 


too. Been out since breakfast with the 
cyclists down the coasts looking for this 
will-o’-the-wisp of a scoutmaster.”’ 

“The scoutmaster asked Captain 
Tremayne. 

Jordan nodded. “The same. Had 
a confidential report about him early 
this morning, and whirled off, but no 
luck except three punctures and a throat 
dry enough to dry a kitchen teapot.” 

They passed on into the hotel, to be 
stopped by the girl at the private bar. 

“You're wanted,” she giggled at 
Jordan—‘ wanted in the lounge by a 
parson.” 

“Oh! Jerusalem!” groaned Jordan. 

He walked on, to be effusively greeted 
in the lounge by one of the very junior 
officers who was evidently feeling over- 
powered by the duty of entertaining the 
parson, who had called on the Mess. 

“May I introduce you?” he asked. 
“Captain Tremayne and Mr. Jordan— 
Mr. Abbot—the new Chaplain—I believe 
—to the Forces in the town.” 

The three shook hands, and the new 
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Chaplain, a medium-sized, rather faded 
edition of the Rev. Robert Spalding in 
“The Private Secretary,’’ expressed his 
pleasure in meeting them. 

“T’m quite new to the district,” he 
went on, “just sent down by the War 
Office—sudden departure—I wanted to 


know some of the officers in the Brigade.. 


Hope time of my call is not very 
inconvenient ? ”’ 

“Oh, no—not at all,” 
Captain Tremayne, politely. 

“Do you take sugar and milk, or do 
you like it neat?” he asked, pouring 
out a cup of tea at the side table. 

“Sugar, please, and one lump only, 
if you please,” trilled the funny-looking 
Padré. He then turned to Jordan and 
enquired: ‘‘ Many men here? ”’ 

“Oh, just a few,” said Jordan, who 
came from the North country and was 
cautious with strangers. 

“Good fellows, eh?” 
Chaplain. 

“Tophole !”” was the laconic reply. 


protested 


asked the 


“Take to their training pretty well 
then ? was the next question. 

“Like a bird.” 

“Oh, that’s good—very good,” 


re- 
marked the Chaplain. ‘‘ And most of 
them have fired their course by now, 
too, I suppose ? ”’ 

“More or less,” said Jordan. 

“Possibly you’re short of ammunition 
though on this coast . 

Captain Tremayne came to Jordan’s 
assistance and tried to relieve him from 
this cross-examination. 

“Quite enough to go on with,” he 
interjected. ‘‘ Have some more tea? ”’ 

“Thanks, I will,” responded the 
Padré. “Glad to hear your optimism. 
I suppose you all are on the qui vive for 
alarms? Trains waiting in sidings ? 
Ammunition packed ? ”’ 

“T dunno,” said Tremayne. “ That’s 
the Adjutant’s job. I’ve got quite 
enough to do with the present—let the 
future alone. Have a cigarette?” 

The Padré, Mr Abbot, took a cigarette, 
but left as soon as he had smoked it, 
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after thanking the three officers for their 
hospitality and expressing his hopes that 
they would all come to his Bible Class 
next Sunday in the Pier Pavilion at 
8-15 p.m. 

“Bible Class, indeed!” exclaimed 
Jordan. “‘It’ll be the first Sunday off 
we shall have had for two months, and 
you bet I’m going to use it.” 

“Rum beggar, that Padré!” 
commented Tremayne. ‘Asked a lot 
of questions which he’d no business to 
ask at this time. What a terror of a sky 
pilot to push on us!” 

Jordan chuckled. “‘ He got precious 
little information for his pains, from here 
at any rate.” 

“Quite right, too,” responded 
Tremayne. “ With scoutmasters and all 
the tribe of spies about, we can’t be too 
suspicious. But, by Jove—just look at 
the time!’’ He pointed to the clock, 
which showed the time was 5-25 p.m. 

“Great Scot!—is it so late?” 
observed Jordan. “I must get off to 
my parade.” 

“Another parade to-night?” asked 
Tremayne. 

“Yes, the cyclists are meeting 
at Ravenscar,’ Jordan answered, 
“practising night-riding.”’ 

“Well, we may meet later.” Captain 
Tremayne said, as they moved out into 
the hall. “ I’m taking my company out 
to Ravenscar too, on night ‘ops.’ So we 
may easily strike each other there. So 
long!” 

The two parted. Half-an-hour later 
Jordan made his way to the billet, where 
his cyclists were living, and when all his 
men were assembled, they rode off in the 
twilight. Before reaching Ravenscar, 
however, they were stopped by a police 
patrol, who asked for a word with the 
officer. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
we received news of a spy, dressed as a 
scoutmaster, and such a one went by 
here on a motor-cycle about five minutes 
ago—going that way.” He pointed along 
the road to the sea. 
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“What kind of cycle?”’ asked Jordan. 
“With a sidecar, painted grey, big 
headlights.”’ 

“ Right,” replied Jordan. 
after it.” 

He collected his men quickly, told 
them of the clue, and all tore down the 
road. 

Some thirty minutes later, five very 
hot cyclists led by a very hot officer 
speeding down a cliff road at nearly 
twenty miles an hour, just avoided 
colliding with a grey-coloured motor 
cycle, which was left with no occupant 
by the roadside. Brakes were put on the 
cycles quickly, and six Territorials 
excitedly examined the derelict. 

“The lamp’s gone from the right 
side !”’ cried one. 

“No petrol in the tank!” exclaimed 
another. 

“The bird has flown!” declared a 
third. 

They all looked round to find any 
indication as to the route taken by the 
stranded motorists, and rapidly decided 
that the most likely route was straight 
along the road, as high iron railings 
confined the road on each side. They 
mounted again and rode on to the nearest 
cottage. Jordan knocked at the door, 
which was opened by an old man, 
evidently a farm labourer. 

“Have you seen a man dressed as a 
scoutmaster go by just now?” Jordan 
asked. 

“Eh? I’m ’ard of ’earing,” said the 
old man. 

Jordan repeated the question loudly 
and was rewarded by being informed that 
just such a man had gone along the side 
track which led to the top of the cliff. 

A rapid consultation followed which 
ended in Jordan sending Cyclist-Sergeant 
Hill with two men along the track, while 
he himself with the remaining two went 
by the main road on to the shore below 
the cliff. By this time the light had 
nearly gone. In fact, the dark had come 
so quickly that when they reached the 
rocks by the sea they had to walk with 


“We'll be 
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care to avoid a false step. Suddenly 
Jordan halted sharply, for two white 
handkerchiefs floating from a ravine in 
the cliff attracted his attention. The 
handkerchiefs: waved violently as he 
stopped. 

“Someone trying to signal, sir,” 
suggested Private Sam Marks. “ Calling 
up, I should say.” 

Jordan acknowledged the call, and the 
handkerchiefs semaphored out : 

“ From Sergeant Hill to Lieut. Jordan. 
Have seen scoutmaster. Come up here.” 

Jordan rapidly but quietly led his men 
below the shadow of the cliff, and then 
up a narrow winding path leading direct 
to the ravine in which Sergeant Hill was 
hidden. They soon were lying side by 
side in the gorse, where Sergeant Hill 
whispered to Jordan : 

“T’ve spotted him. He’s over there 
—in that wood—just by the edge. 
Concealed among the brushwood.” 

Jordan drew out his heavy Army 
revolver and quietly loaded each chamber 
while he explained to the Sergeant: 

“ We'll wing him if he runs. And now 
to pounce on him. We'll divide up. I'll 
creep up from the front, keeping under 
the shadow of that fisherman’s hut. If 
he runs out to the front, I'll fire. You 
take the four men and get round behind 
him. He’ll be more worth having alive 
than with a bullet in him.” 

The Sergeant nodded calmly, and then 
beckoning to the men to follow, slipped 
off into the gloom of an autumn evening. 
Jordan, left alone, felt a sudden chill of 
desolation creeping over him. The gorse 
around him seemed to be alive with 
shadows. For a moment he thought of 
calling back one of the men. Then he 
cursed himself for an imaginative fool 
and, bending low, approached the fisher- 
man’s hut cautiously. There he lay 
motionless for a few minutes, until a 
touch on his heel from behind made him 
jump like a pheasant surprised in a wood. 
He glanced round and saw a private out 
of Captain Tremayne’s company. He put 
his finger to his lips, and silently stretched 
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out his hand to receive a note which the 
private was holding tohim. This note 
read : 

“To Lieut. Jordan. 

“Have brought two platoons to 
practise night operations. Propose to 
advance from shore. Please warn your 
cyclists that we shall be in district. 

Signed : A. Tremayne, Capt. 

Time 7-35 p.m.” 

The arrival of Tremayne’s _half- 
company seemed to Jordan providential. 
He drew out his Field Report Book and 
wrote out this hasty reply : 

“To Capt. Tremayne. 

“Believe we've collared Spy. 
Extend along coast and surround this 
spot X with men, so that he won't 
slip away. 

“ Signed, JORDAN, Lieut. 
“ Place: Fisherman’s hut, 8-10 p.m.” 


He then roughly sketched the position. 
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hooting in the woods and apparently a 
rat moving from time to time in the 
hut close beside him. He wondered how 
much longer it would be before the 
pseudo-scoutmaster was surrounded, and 
longed to light a pipe. Then he heard 
a slight crackling from the wood a 
hundred yards to his left. He turned 
his head sharply, just in time to see a 
shadowy figure of a scoutmaster rise 
from among the trees, and come crouch- 
ing down towards him. A tremor of 
nervous excitement shook him, before 
he aimed his revolver. Then he cried 
out : 
“ Hands up, there!” 


The figure bolted back to the wood 
and Jordan pulled the trigger. The 
bullet went cracking through the boughs 
far above the man aimed at ; the report 
reverberated through the trees; the 
figure disappeared into the woods. Again 
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He gave the message, marked 
“ Urgent,” to the private, who crept 
away silently. Then with eyes rivetted 
on the spot in the wood where Sergeant 
Hill had seen the spy, he watched. The 
night was very quiet. The moon had 
not yet risen, but there was still a 
glimmering of light. There was an owl 


perfect silence descended on the scene. 
Now the rustling of the rat in the hut 
ceased. Jordan clicked the revolver 
again and waited. The silence was 
broken by a sudden breaking of boughs 
in the woods, a crackling of leaves, the 
sounds of a struggle, and then Sergeant 
Hill’s voice triumphantly proclaiming : 
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“We've got him. We've got him.” 

Jordan rushed forward. A proud 
Territorial sergeant sat on the head of 
a prostrate scoutmaster, whose legs and 
arms were held firmly down by four 
other lads. Jordan handled his revolver 
with more confidence, as he commanded : 

“Let him get up. I’ll cover him with 
this.” 

The scoutmaster, when released, got 
up stiffly. He proved to be an oldish 
man whom Jordan recognised as a 
neighbouring schoolmaster, Sparrow by 
name. 

“You!” he said, “ you—a spy—a 
spy for the Germans!” Sparrow simply 
looked over his shoulder, saying : 

“Watch behind you. Look! look! 
Watch the hut or you'll miss him!” 

“You don’t have me that way,” said 
Jordan, covering him with the Colt. 
“Search him, Sergeant Hill, and then 
we'll take our prisoner to the Colonel.” 

“Oh, you fools, you fools! Look at 
the hut, not at me. I’m not the spy.” 
Sparrow spoke desperately, but Jordan, 
certain that he was acting so as to make 
an opportunity for a dash away, simply 
reiterated his command : 

“ Quickly, Sergeant. 
away.” 

By this time Captain Tremayne and 
several of his men, aroused by the shot, 
came running up. Sparrow addressed 
him vehemently : 

“You know me, Captain Tremayne. 
You know me. I’m the schoolmaster at 
Ingleborough. I’m not a spy. I’m just 
a scoutmaster, and hearing a story from 
one of my lads that there was signalling 
from the hut, I decided to watch for 
myself. That’s the truth! I swear it’s 
the truth! I cycled down quick to try 
and catch the fellow.” 

Sergeant Hill broke in at this moment. 
' “ Look, look! there’s someone crawl- 
ing from the hut now—there to the 
right 


Let’s get him 
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Sure enough, a dark mass could be 
faintly seen moving near to the ground 
away from the hut. 

“Hi, you there,” shouted Captain 
Tremayne, “stop! Stop quick and 
stand up, or we'll open fire at you.” 

The dark mass stopped. Captain 
Tremayne whispered to the Sergeant. 

“Load your magazine with a charger 
and take aim.” 

There was a rattle on the ground as 
the charger clip fell. Then Sergeant Hill 
raised his rifle to his shoulder. 

“Stand up there,” shouted Captain 
Tremayne again. “ Stand up and show 
us who you are.” 

Still no reply, so the order came: 
“ Fire.” 


A shot rang out, followed by a scream 
from the dark mass. . 


The group ran forward, and Jordan 
flashed an electric torch into the face 
of the prostrate form. 


“By heavens—the Padré!” cried 
Tremayne. 


There he lay, a round purple ring in 
his temple, clearly beyond the reach of 
any human attention. They moved him 
into the hut, and there found a lamp 
attached to an electric battery close by 
the window which looked out to the sea. 
Behind some fishing nets were discovered 
a scoutmaster’s uniform hidden away. 
The spy had doubled the réle; first a 
scoutmaster—then a parson—a veritable 
wolf in the clothing of a sheep. 


Both Tremayne and Jordan were 
officially commended by the military 
authorities. Mr. Sparrow, the real scout- 
master, is now exercising his scouting 
experience in Lord Kitchener’s Army, 
while Lieut. Jordan has used his revolver 
since then with better effect outside 
Neuve Chapelle. But none of them 
will ever forget their first night of Active 
Service. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA, ‘‘ CARMEN SYLVA ”’ 


ROUMANIA, HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER 


BY J. D. 


THE first Love of my Life was a beautiful 
Roumanian lady. That my years then 
numbered fourteen whilst hers must 
have been nearing thirty in no way 
detracted from my adoration—rather 
added to it, in fact. Of her beauty there 
could be no question, even in more 
mature judgments than that of fourteen : 
delicately chiselled features, tall, slender, 
lissom frame, clear olive complexion, 
pencilled eyebrows, glorious, long-lashed 
dark eyes—eyes in which melancholy 
had made her home. Their mysterious 
sadness only added to their charm from 
my boyish point of view, but it made 
older observers shake their heads and 
murmur : 

“Poor woman, what a life that little 
wretch leads her! No wonder she looks 
the picture of misery.” 


The “little wretch ”’ was my beautiful 
lady’s husband, Hagués Effendi, His 
Islamic Majesty’s Consular representative. 
at a certain seaside resort of Southern 
Europe. And if ever there was an 
unspeakable Turk, most assuredly his 
head was covered by Hagués Effendi’s. 
crimson fez ! 

Even the not too-exacting morality of 
our station d’hiver was genuinely shocked 
by his “ goings-on,”’ which were wide and 
comprehensive, not only ranging over 
every field of gallantry from aristocratic 
faubourg to lowest slum but branching 
off into quite another channel of activity, 
an activity for which his talents were so 
pronounced that they eventually barred 
against him the doors of the Cercle in 
which baccarat and roulette tables were 
the most conspicuous articles of furniture. 


age 


ROUMANIA, HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER 


Poor, unhappy lady, no wonder she 
greeted with delight the advent of her 
brother, for brother I unhesitatingly 
pronounced him to be, the first time I 
saw the two sitting side by side on the 
green bench below the big date-palm. 
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any doubt of my diagnosis, as my tutor 
passed me, racquet in hand. 

He smiled—the very faintest shade 
of a smile, instantly suppressed. “‘ Well, 
yes—if you go back far enough,” was his 
cryptic response, as he swung off to 


SINAIA Terasa Castelului Peles. 


SINAIA. 


The same chiselled features, the same 
slender figure, the same clear olive 
complexion—‘‘ That 7s Madame Hagués 
brother, isn’t it?” I asked, more by 
way of receiving confirmation than from 


THE TERRACE OF THE PELESH CASTLE 


tenneece the Italian 
Consulate. 

An hour or two later I learnt, to my 
great surprise, that it was from that 


pseudo-classic villa that the dark-eyed 


inglese”’ at 
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companion of Madame Hagués hailed 
a nephew of Monsieur le Consul Italien. 
Then he could be no brother—how could 
an Italian be brother to a Roumanian ? 
“Tf you go back far enough ’’—what 
did the man mean ? 

I do not know that I devoted many 
spare moments, then, to the problem— 
in any case the time for such was 
distinctly limited, for in exactly forty- 
eight hours after I had seen them seated 
in the palm-tree’s scanty shade our 
station d’hiver was bereft of the almost 
equally ornamental presences of my 
beautiful Roumanian and of the nephew 
of Monsieur le Consul Italien. 

Such affairs culminate with extreme 
rapidity—in southern climes; besides, 
for aught I knew, the two might have 
enjoyed each other’s society for some 
time before they ventured into the 
publicity of the palm-tree seat in the 
hotel garden. Anyhow our easy-going 


circles acknowledged the episode with a 
philosophic shrug and a compassionate : 


“Poor creature! Can 
With such a husband! Besides, of 
course, there’s the young man’s 
nationality ; she must have had far more 
in common with him than she could ever 
have had with a Turk!” 

Now, why? . . . When time’s healing 
finger had partially closed up my heart’s 
deep wound—the cicatrix I bear with me 
still !—I addressed myself seriously to 
the problem, and learnt—what no doubt 
I ought to have known before—that 
Roumania means “ the Roman country,” 
and that its inhabitants claim to be the 
descendants of the Roman provincials 
of Trajan’s Dacia, who poured down 
into the Wallachian plains from the 
mountainous regions to the west during 
the twelfth and succeeding centuries. 

All this—and much more—I learnt 
from my history book, and as I laid it 
down: “Some day I will visit Her 
land,” said I to myself, said I... . 

But alas! the sun of many and many a 
summer had ripened the dates upon the 
palm-tree in the southern garden—and 
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thinned the hair upon my forehead— 
before I found myself in the land of my 
beautiful lady. It is a fact that, “after 
all the years between,’ my thoughts 
reverted to her as I strolled up the Callea 
Victoria, the fashionable afternoon 
promenade of the gay little city of 
Bucharest. For the women who passed 
me might have been her sisters—not 
certainly so lovely as my memory 
painted her, but with the same chiselled 
features, the same graceful forms, the 
same dark eyes. Not, however, with the 
same clear olive complexion. That is to 
say, it may have existed wnderneath, 
but each lady who passed me seemed to 
have dipped her face in a flour-barrel 
and spread its contents in a thick paste 
over her cheeks. Set in the dead white- 
ness of their surroundings the brilliant 
vermilion of their painted lips stood out 
with startling effect—not thus had been 
the Cupid’s bow which was my lady’s 
mouth! But fashions change with the 
passing of the years, and in Bucharest 
it now seems de rigueur that the young 
girl of fifteen, equally with the mature 
beauty of fifty, shall ‘‘ paint the lily and 
adorn the rose.” 

A charming city is Bucharest, a 
‘miniature Paris,” its natives will tell 
you; insinuating, with a small smile, 
that it even possesses some delightful 
features which its august model sighs 
for in vain. But it is one of the very 
noisiest that I have ever struck; I am 
positively certain that not one of its 
inhabitants ever retires to rest “ till 
daylight doth appear ’’—and not then, 
except on rare occasions. During these 
nocturnal hours the national passion for 
music is at its giddiest height. Every 
hotel, every restaurant, every café, every 
smallest auberge and buvette has its 
hired musicians, as a matter of course. 
All along the streets, long-haired, wild- 
eyed Czigany bands crash out the 
csérdas with a furious verve and fire 
that sets every nerve a-tingling ; sleep, 
for a poor, worn-out scion of a calmer, 
colder race is absolutely unthinkable. 
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Yes, it is a charming city, Bucharest, 
but it burns up vitality too quickly for a 
slow coach like myself. Also it ‘‘ burns 
the dollars” with alarming rapidity. 
My far from palatial room at a very 
ordinary hotel cost me over a sovereign 
a day, and my meals practically the 
same sum—sometimes more. I had no 
occasion, myself, to make purchases in 
the town, but the prices quoted to me 
by acquaintances made me open my eyes 
wide. ‘‘ Three times as expensive as 
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the big, broad-faced Russian coachmen 
in long velvet coats caught in at the 
waist with silk sashes of the gayest 
colours are picturesque to a degree. Yes, 
I must say that I thoroughly enjoyed 
those morning and afternoon strolls 
through the Chaussée of Bucharest. 
Amongst the “haute volée” of 
Roumania “le sport” has become 
extremely fashionable. They are not 
by nature or by inclination a very 
athletic race, but during recent years 
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Paris, five times as expensive as London,”’ 
was my conclusion. 

There was one feature of the gay little 
city which struck me with pleasant 
surprise, and that was the good quality 
of the horses to be seen in the Chaussée— 
‘the Row ” of Bucharest. A little light, 
perhaps— almost all favouring the 
Hungarian breed—but really fine of 
their class. Aud the horsemanship was 
distinctly good; the “‘ young blood” of 
Roumania rides well. In the afternoon 
the whole world drives in the Chaussée ; 
the carriage-horses are beautiful animals, 
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they have bravely attacked le tennis, 
le crickette, le football, and le golf— 
their model in these manly pursuits being 
the English nation. The English tailor 
is likewise their fetish, and the young 
exquisite of Bucharest would as soon 
appear in puris naturalibus as in 
garments which did not bear the mark 
of Bond-street. 

Outside the realms of sport and of 
masculine attire there is no doubt, 
however, that it is to the modes and 
manners of la belle France that their 
hearts incline. They find our national 
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life dull; we are honest and well- 
meaning—but dull ; powerful and world- 
tuling—but dull; rich, generous (at a 
pinch), worthy exceedingly—but dull. 
The Roumanian dislikes the German ; 
he,is coarse, his manners unrefined, his 
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proper, like the dirt beneath their feet. 
But the virus of the Roumanian’s hatred 
is reserved for the Magyar—he foams at 
the mouth when he speaks of his kinsmen 
of Transylvania still groaning under the 
Hungarian yoke. I found this hatred 
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females of a taste in dress truly deplor- 


able. His dislike for the Austrian is even 
more pronounced ; a haughty, domineer- 
ing race, he says, who treat the people of 
their polyglot kingdom, in whose veins 
runs not the sacred blood of Austria 


everywhere ; in the capital itself; on 
the marshy plains which stretch along 
the left bank of the Danube—dreary, 
these, in the extreme, and more often 
than not under water—as on the higher 
lands of the interior where grow vast 
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crops of maize, wheat, and barley, where 
ox and buffalo draw the primitive plough 
of the country through the rich black soil. 
I found it when I climbed the foot-hills 
of the Carpathians whose slopes are 
clothed with vineyards and with orchards 
of peach and plum, where immense 
forests of oak, beech, and elm are 
succeeded by the pine and fir, the birch 
and larch which crown the hill-tops at 
a height of five thousand feet and more. 
And throughout the whole of my long, 
leisurely journey, on marshy plain as on 
mountain slope, I again and again 
encountered the same type of face, the 
face of a dweller upon the Roman 
Campagna. 

Deepest, deadliest of all I found the 
hatred of the Magyar around that fishing- 
lodge on the banks of a Transylvanian 
stream which was the real goal of my 
wanderings. I was now in Hungarian 
territory, my host was a Hungarian (and, 
incidentally, one of the most charming 
men that I have ever had the good 
fortune to meet), but the natives of that 
picturesque region of hill and dale, of 
forest and rushing river, were Roumanian 
in blood, in heart, and in sympathy. 
They loathed their Magyar masters and 
longed to be again united to their 
brethren on the eastern side of the 


Carpathians. 
Picturesque, indeed, this land of 
Transylvania: “It might be the 


Trossachs, ona bigger scale, and repeated 
a hundred times over,’”’ I used to say to 
myself as I looked up the densely wooded 
glens through which the swiftly flowing 
streams leapt and brawled, at the purple 
mountain peaks closing in the far blue 
distance. The resemblance to the 
northern “ land of the mountain and the 
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flood ’’ extended even to our bill of fare, 
for the mamaliga with which our break- 
fast began (a dish of maize-meal flavoured 
with salt, the daily food of the 
Roumanian peasant) bore no small 
resemblance to the porridge of my 
boyhood, and the trout which followed 
it might have been extracted from the 
peat-brown waters of the Annat burn. 

Full of trout are those Transylvanian 
streams ; many a fine fish of two pounds 
and upwards did I lure from their deep, 
dark pools, while in their rippling 
stickles quarter-pounders and _half- 
pounders seemed “ fairly clamouring to 
be caught,” as my kind host expressed it. 

A fair land, Transylvania, and a kindly 
people, leading truly patriarchal lives 
in their mud huts amid the forests where, 
very frequently, one roof covers three 
generations. With what beating hearts 
must they now be awaiting their destiny 
—that destiny which trembles in the 
balance ! 

Before these lines are in print will 

Roumania have drawn her sword in the 
cause of the Allies—of that Ally dearer 
than all others, her mother’s race ? . 
In times of peace her permanent army 
consisted of about 20,000 men, with a 
territorial force of 120,000, and a militia 
consisting of 32 regiments of infantry— 
about 170,000 troops in all. But outside 
these there is the /evée en masse, for every 
Roumanian from his twenty-first to his 
forty-sixth year is obliged to serve his 
time in one or other of these forces. 

It is not a very big force, in these days 
of colossal armies, but it is a valiant and 
a well-equipped one. And high will be 
the courage of the Daughter who fights 
again, after hundreds of years, by her 
Mother’s side. 
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BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


[The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 
Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. ‘‘ Aunt Kate” is the ruler 
of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy, the Huntsman, and his son known as ‘‘ Tom the 
Duck.”’ <A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. At his cottage he keeps a curious 
collection of animals. James Cosgrove disappears, and it is doubtful whether he has or has not been 
drowned. His old father-in-law comes to put his affairs in order. He finds the estate mortgaged 
beyond its value, but has delighted Davy by promising to keep the hounds going at his expense until 
Claude, the eldest son, comes of age. He returns to Liverpool to wind up his own business and announces 
his intention of returning to Tranamoe to end his days there. Nicholas Carmody has given an exhibition 
of hawking at which Aunt Kate was an interested spectator. Jack, Aunt Kate’s favourite nephew, 
has been sent to a public school by his grandfather, much against her advice. On his return home for 
the Christmas holiday a meet of the hounds was arranged at Condonstown, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Condon, a young cavalry officer. The end of the day saw Jack’s favourite hunter dead, his master at 


Condonstown with a broken collarbone, and Sir Thomas’s horse lamed and stabled at Tranamoe.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


THAT unlucky drag hunt not only spoilt 
poor Jack’s holiday, but cast a gloom 
over the hunting-field, where his absence 
and Aunt Kate’s consequent low spirits 


were severely felt. He lay in bed for 
some weeks at Condonstown, as Dr. Trail 
found that he was suffering from con- 
cussion in addition to the broken bone. 
During all that time Aunt Kate spent 
her nights in the sick-room and her days 
in the saddle, riding back and forth 
between the two places. She was one 
of those bustling women who honestly 
believe that the smallest detail of their 
housekeeping must go wrong without 
their personal supervision and that the 
catechism might be much improved by 
the addition of another commandment to 
the effect that “‘ Thou shalt leave nothing 
unlocked, neither thy sugar nor thy tea 
nor thy linen nor thy wine nor the coals 
that are within thy grates.’ All these 
keys and many others reposed in a large 
pocket which hung round her waist in 
a position which necessitated the lifting 
of many petticoats before they could be 


extracted and which must have caused 
considerable physical discomfort when 
worn beneath a habit skirt, as at this 
time. She generally returned to Condons- 
town at a gallop, for as the day went on 
she became haunted with the dreadful 
suspicion that Lady Condon might take 
possession of the sick-room in_ her 
absence. 

“ Georgina is the kindest creature in 
the world and I am devoted to her,” 
said she, ‘‘ but I can’t forget that she 
nearly killed her only son by rubbing a 
tonic into his sprained knee. The 
embrocation was most poisonous and it 
was a mere accident that she didn’t give 
him a dose of it.” 

Sir Thomas rode over to Tranamoe 
with her on most days, but was usually 
too busy bandaging the lame horse, 
under Nell’s direction, to accompany her 
on the return journey. Tommy—as we 
soon began to call him—showed a most 
laudable desire to improve his veterinary 
knowledge and didn’t seem to mind how 
long he held the bucket while Nell 
sponged the injured leg. Nicholas, too, 
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made fast friends with him when he 
found that he was in his old regiment, 
and before long he was invited to share 
the afternoon chocolate which had 
become a regular institution in Cora’s 
snug kitchen in the groom’s cottage, 
where she held court, surrounded by the 
birds and beasts who formed her family 
circle. 

The training of the circus horses went 
on apace, and we were much encouraged 
by the interest which my grandfather 
took in our show. When the weather 
was fine he spent hours in the old rath, 
seated in his donkey chair. Indeed, a 
threatened insurrection in the household 
was only averted by the appointment of 
young Joe Dempsey to the post of 
donkey leader, vice Peter the handy man, 
whose frequent absence left cook, butler, 
and even housemaid to do their own 
work, or as Mrs. Callaghan put it, ‘‘ make 
black negroes of themselves and no 
thanks got for it after.” 

Nell’s filly was being trained by 
Nicholas for the “ Haute école” and 
had now advanced sufficiently in her 
education to beat time with her feet 
as her mistress rode her round the ring 
to the accompaniment of Cora’s guitar, 
which made but a feeble twanging in 
that large open space. 

“We must have louder music than 
that,” said he, “ before I can get her 
to dance the polka. There’s nothing like 
a drum for marking time for a horse.” 

“Upton has a flute,” said Nell. “ He 
has always been too much afraid of Aunt 
Kate to play it in the house, but he often 
sits on the rocks and makes most 
beautiful melancholy noises.” 

“We can’t do without a drum,” 
replied Nicholas, ‘‘ but the flute will be 
a help.” 

“ All soldiers ought to be able to play 
the drum,” said Nell. “If you don’t 
get one, Tommy, I shall never speak to 
you again.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss,” chimed 
in Joe Dempsey, “me father can tear 
jigs an’ reels out of a concertina in a 
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way that would make th’ ass itself dance, 
let alone a horse. *Twould be no trouble 
to him to learn a polka.” 

This was the beginning of the band 
which in time. became one of the chief 
attractions of the Tranamoe circus. Sir 
Thomas supplied the drum and beat it 
with great vigour at several rehearsals, 
but as he made a point of beating polka 
time for the march and vice versa, Joe 
Dempsey had to be put in his place, to 
the great satisfaction of his versatile 
parent, who said, ‘“I‘ll learn how to 
rattle it meself before I go to bed to-night 
an’ thin ’twill be a miracle if I don’t 
bate the knack of it into Joe before this 
time to-morrow.” 

Jack never returned to school. The 
Easter term was well advanced before 
he was again on his legs, and long before 
the summer term began he had convinced 
his grandfather that his heart was set 
on the Army and that his only chance of 
getting a commission lay through the 
Militia, which in those days often served 
as a useful stepping-stone to the regular 
service for backward youths who could 
not pass the usual examination. 

It was a far more difficult matter to 
convince Aunt Kate that a cavalry 
regiment was beyond the reach of a 
younger son of a poor family. 

“T always meant him to have my 
money bye and bye,” said she. “I'd 
rather give it to him now than see him 
tramping in the dust kicked up by 
counter-jumpers, mounted on chargers.” 

“T’m a shopkeeper and his mother 
was a shopkeeper’s daughter. Any little 
money he has passed over the counter,” 
replied Mr. Dobson, sarcastically. ‘“‘ It 
seems a pity that he can’t join his equals. 
Your argument only goes to show that 
the marching regiment is the more 
aristocratic of the two.” 

This construction being unanswerable 
she at length gave way, and Jack was 
sent to a crammer while awaiting 
the commission in the “ East Kerry 
Fusiliers,” which any member of the 
Cosgrove family had only to ask for, 
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Colonel Bullen, who commanded the 
regiment, being a first cousin and 
intimate friend of my aunt’s. 

Jack was now a rather overgrown boy 
of seventeen, whose broad shoulders and 
swarthy complexion often led strangers 
to think that he was at least a year older. 
His twin sister, on the contrary, looked 
less than her age, owing to the hoydenish 
fashion in which she dressed, and the 
mane of blue-black hair which hung 
down to her waist, when not plaited into 
two thick ropes on hunting days. Aunt 
Kate never paid much attention to 
outward appearances and encouraged 
this style of dress. Indeed, I do not 
think that she realised how fast the child 
was bursting into womanhood until she 
saw her, on the day that Jack left home, 
dressed in long skirts and with her hair 
puffed out into the hideous chignon that 
was the fashion in those mid-Victorian 
days. 

“Good gracious, Nell! Why, you’re 
a woman ! ”’ was her astonished exclama- 
tion. ‘What have you done to 
yourself ? ”’ 

“You're rather late in making that 
discovery,’ chuckled Mr. Dobson. 
“Younger eyes than either yours or 
mine made it some time since, unless 
I’m much mistaken.” 

The moulting season, which puts a 
stop to all hawking, had come, fox- 
hunting was over, and Jack had departed, 
so there was nothing now to interrupt 
the education of our circus animals. 
Nicholas, Connie, and I, worked hard and 
with such good results that the fame of 
our performances began to be noised 
abroad. Mr. Tuohy, the schoolmaster, 
even proposed writing a descriptive 
letter to the Cork Daily Herald headed 
“ Aristocratic Acrobats: Miss Cosgrove 
in the Circus Ring.’”’ But when it was 
represented to him that Aunt Kate would 
certainly object to being advertised in 
this fashion and would even more 
strongly disapprove of Nell’s name being 
mentioned as a circus rider, he decided 
that discretion was the better part of 
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valour and wrote a heartrending descrip- 
tion of the ravages of the potato blight 
in the parish of Garryduff instead. 

That summer was the hottest I ever 
remember in the British Isles. The sea 
remained glass smooth for weeks at a 
time and the herbage on the hillsides 
which sloped down to the beach turned 
to the colour of a well-baked loaf. The 
surface of our ring became so hard that 
we had to give up our rehearsals and 
were compelled to turn our horses out 
for a well-earned rest in the shadiest 
field we could find. Nell went to pay a 
long visit at Condonstown, so I had 
Nicholas quite to myself. We spent all 
our days and many of our nights in the 
open, studying the domestic arrange- 
ments of beasts and birds, every cry and 
note of which this wonderful man 
understood and could reproduce with 
an accuracy that brought the shyest 
creatures to within a few feet of our 
hiding places. The tiny squeak of the 
shrew mouse came as naturally from 
those mobile lips as the hoarse croak of 
the raven, and a duet which he brayed 
with Mr. Dobson’s donkey would have 
made his fortune on the stage of any of 
the modern music-halls. 

This long spell of calm weather was 
taken advantage of by the promoters of 
the Transatlantic Cable Co. and the 
cable was successfully laid by the Great 
Eastern—a mammoth, paddle-wheeled 
steamer of such an unseaworthy build 
that she must have gone to the bottom 
in any of the ordinary Atlantic gales. 
One of the consequences of this growth 
of the electric telegraph system was 
the abandonment of the old signalling 
stations, and the Tranamoe tower was 
one of the first to be dismantled. Owen 
was given a pension and the use of the 
tower as a dwelling, but the loss of his 
occupation in that lonely place, where 
he had no companion but his seagull, 
soon drove him to drink. During his 
frequent visits to the village pub, where 
he replenished his oil can, he formed an 
intimacy with Sam Steede who was the 
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only Protestant in the village and the 
fountain head of all gossip. His position 
as postmaster and general letter writer 
to a community, few of whose adult 
members could either read or write, gave 
him unlimited opportunities for collecting 
scandal which he had no scruples about 
retailing to his customers in the butcher’s 
shop. 

Every Friday Peter Dempsey and the 
donkey took Mrs. Callaghan and a large 
basket to the village for the purpose of 
choosing the Sunday sirloin and laying 
in the weekly supply of groceries at the 
general shop. It was the unvarying 
custom that these supplies should be 
spread out on the kitchen table for 
Aunt Kate’s inspection before being 
locked up in their several cupboards. 
The meat was always subjected to the 
closest scrutiny, for there was a standing 
quarrel with the butcher on a matter of 
bone and suet. 

“ He’d palm off all his bone, suet, and 
flap on that fool of a cook if he didn’t 
know that I kept a sharp eye on him,” 
said she. 

One Friday in the late summer, the 
usual routine was being gone through. 
All parcels had been weighed and found 
correct, samples of sugar and tea had 
been vainly searched for traces of sand 
and steel filings—it being a fixed belief 
of my aunt’s that all grocers kept 
barrels of these profitable articles con- 
cealed beneath their counters in 
readiness to defraud their unsuspecting 
customers—everything had been passed 
but the beef. 

‘“‘T suppose you were thinking of your 
dripping when you chose this piece of 
meat,” said Aunt Kate; “ four pounds 
of suet and three of bone if there’s an 
ounce. What do you mean by such 
waste ?” 

“°?Tisn’t drippin’ or bones was 
troublin’ me while he was cuttin’ it, miss,” 
replied the cook, in a mournful voice, 
“but th’ awful news he was tellin’ me. 
I’m not in the bether of the fright I got 
yet. Look at the state of me. It druv’ 
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a cowld sweat out through me an’ I’m 
trimblin’ like an ivy lafe.”’ 

“You've been drinking,” said Aunt 
Kate, “‘ that’s what is the matter with 

“An’ is that all the thanks I’m gettin’, 
an’ I wid me heart broke an’ me stomach 
turned wid cryin’ an’ bawlin’ over your 
trouble an’ misfortune, ever since I left 
the post office?’’ With that, Mrs. 
Callaghan sat down on the chopping- 
block and commenced rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, moaning dis- 
mally the while. 

“Stop that ridiculous noise and tell 
me what the man said,” ordered my aunt. 

“* Lizzie Owen came home,’ sez he, 
‘an’ brought a child wid her.’ ‘The 
dirty slut,’ sez I. ‘Who do you think 
is the father of it ?’sezhe. ‘ God knows,’ 
sez 1. ‘ What would you say to the poor 
masther—the heavens be his bed,’ sez he. 
‘’Tis aisy to belie the dead,’ sez I. ‘ She 
sez he married her before the ship sailed 
to America,’ sez he.” 

This torrent of speech was poured out 
with such rapidity that it was some 
moments before Aunt Kate grasped its 
meaning. When she did, she sternly 
ordered the cook to keep the gossip to 
herself and calmly began to lock up 
the groceries. 

“ Keep it to meself, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Callaghan, ‘‘ and ould Miss Susan buyin’ 
a pound of chops alongside of me whin 
he toult it! The whole worruld knows 
it by now. ‘Twill be a blessed and holy 
mericle if she don’t make twins of it 
before mornin’.” 

I doubt whether the small congregation 
of Tranamoe Church derived much benefit 
from the ministrations of the Reverend 
Jonas on the following Sunday morning. 
Sam Steede’s gossip must have travelled 
fast and far, to judge from the furtive 
glances which were directed alternately 
upon the Tranamoe pew and upon a 
magnificent person in a bright blue dress 
and much-beribboned bonnet who sat in 
a prominent position, immediately below 
the pulpit. If it had not been for the 
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presence of old Owen—who had never 
before entered the church—few would 
have identified his daughter Lizzie with 
this fine lady. A stout woman—the 
wife of one of the coastguards—sat 
between Owen and his daughter, and 
held a baby in her lap. Upton was the 
only occupant of our pew besides Aunt 
Kate and myself. He was a short man, 
and the sides of the pew were high, 
besides which he sat with his back to 
the parson, as became his humble 
position in the family, so it was not 
until we stood up at the beginning 
of the service that he caught sight of 
Lizzie and her baby. The heavy book 
of Common Prayer fell from his hands 
with a crash as he stood open-mouthed 
with starting eyes, fixed, not on Lizzie, but 
on the stout woman who held the baby. 

The exhortation being finished, the 
congregation knelt, but still Upton stood 
as if turned to stone until Aunt Kate 
pushed a hassock against his foot to 
attract his attention. Then he fell upon 


his knees and hastily covered his face 


with his hands. The presence of the 
Owen family seemed to have a strange 
effect on my aunt also, for instead of 
facing the Communion table and repeating 
the responses in a loud voice, as her 
custom was, she now stood sideways, 
gazing at the tablet erected to the 
memory of the great Claude Cosgrove, 
and repeated the catalogue of his virtues 
in an audible whisper. 

As the second lesson began Sam 
Steede left the church and presently a 
splashing sound in the neighbourhood 
of the font warned us that we were in 
for a christening. The child was 
apparently a female, for old Owen was 
the only male sponsor present, and the 
stout woman and Lizzie appeared to be 
ready to act the part of Godmothers. 

The service proceeded without incident 
until the Reverend Jonas came to ““Name 
this child.” 

“Frances Maria Kate,’ announced 
Lizzie, in the voice of a herald, adding as 
an afterthought, “surname Cosgrove.” 
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Aunt Kate sat down suddenly and 
gasped for breath when she heard these 
names which had been bestowed on her 
by her own Godmothers in this same 
church. 

Up to this stage of the ceremony, 
Upton had sat huddled up in his seat 
with his head well below the level of 
the partition. He now struggled to his 
feet with apparent effort, gasped and 
choked once or twice, and then electrified 
the congregation by saying : 

“T forbid the banns. That is to say, 
I beg your pardon. I hate the name of 
Kate and the child isn’t a Cosgrove.” 

Having made this astounding objection 
in a very loud voice, he stood in a kind 
of trance, with the eyes of the congrega- 
tion fixed on his white and agitated face 
until, his knees seeming to give way 
under him, he suddenly dropped into his 
seat and resumed the crouching position 
which hid him from the public view. 

If the infant itself had suddenly sat 
up and refused to be called Kate, it 
could hardly have created a greater 
sensation. The stout woman was only 
just in time to grab it as it slipped from 
the arms of the gaping parson. Miss 
Susan hastily left the harmonium and 
thrust herself between Owen and his 
daughter, who were plainly on the verge 
of an open quarrel, and the rest of the 
congregation fidgeted and whispered in 
a most unseemly manner. Some even 
going so far as to lean over the partitions 
to discuss the matter with the occupants 
of the neighbouring pews. 

Strangest of all was the behaviour 
of Aunt Kate. The moment Upton 
collapsed she changed her seat to the 
one next his, and having first roused him 
out of his trance by patting him on the 
shoulder, she then tucked his arm firmly 
under her own and marched him down 
the aisle. 

The congregation seemed to take it 
for granted that the interrupted 
ceremony would not be resumed, for 
they quickly followed my aunt’s example 
and trooped out into the churchyard, 
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where they stood in excited groups 
waiting for the christening party to 
come out. 

Owen and his daughter were 
vehemently disputing as they passed 
down the path, and as they reached the 
gate she was distinctly heard to say: 

“T tell you again that you're a 
drunken old fool not to have told me 
that he was here.” 

As I hurried away in pursuit of my 
aunt and her charge, I left the stout 
woman and the baby surrounded by an 
inquisitive knot of matrons, in the thick 
of which I saw Miss Susan. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. CALLAGHAN had a good excuse for 
the dry and stringy appearance of that 
much-abused sirloin when it at last 
reached the table.’ Twice had William 
carried it to the dining-room, and twice 
had he been ordered to take it back to 
the oven, and still Aunt Kate and Upton 


remained closeted in Mr. Dobson’s study. 

“Tl put it in no more,” said the 
angry cook, when it was brought back 
for the second time. “Tis as dry as 
herself, an’ the pitaties that’s under 
it’d make good pavin’ stones.” 

“°Tis fine for you to be talkin’ that 
way,” replied William, “but ‘tis I 
that’ll be houldin’ the plates towards 
her an’ she carvin’ it. Spill another 
drop of gravy over it in the name of 
God. It might be the manes of pacifyin’ 
her.” 

However, no excuse was necessary, 
and I doubt whether the extra gravy 
was accountable for the smile worn by 
my aunt as she carved the joint. She 
even rallied Upton on his want of 
appetite, while Mr. Dobson chuckled 
over his rice pudding whenever he caught 
the tutor’s eye. The climax of festive 
celebration was reached when she fished 
the bunch of keys out of her pocket and 
ordered William to fetch a bottle of her 
famous ginger cordial from the store 
room. 
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“Tis behind the door on the second 
shelf between the pickled cabbage and 
the gooseberry jam. I could put my 
hand on it in the dark. ’Tis a flat bottle 
with the finger of a glove tied over the 
cork. The white finger,’’ continued she, 
as the bewildered butler left the room, 
“the one with the black finger is the 
furniture polish. Don’t bring that.” 

Presently William returned, bearing a 
bottle in either hand. ‘I brought the 
two of ’em, miss,” said he; “ take your 
choice of ’em an’ thin I can’t be blemt.”’ 

“You'll feel better when you've 
swallowed this,” said my aunt, as she 
filled Upton’s glass. ‘That was a 
trying ordeal this morning and you came 
through it well. If I’d known what was 
before you I’d have taken a flask to 
church and seen no harm in it.” 

After lunch the conference in the study 
was resumed, with the assistance of 
Nicholas Carmody, for whom I was sent. 
It ended in the hasty packing of my 
grandfather’s trunk, and then both he 
and Upton crossed the harbour in Sam 
Steede’s whaleboat, so as to be in 
readiness to take the Liverpool Steam 
Packet on the following morning. 

“T’m glad they wasted no time,” said 
Nicholas, as he helped to push the boat 
off. ‘‘ That’s a dangerous woman. It’s 
hard to say what use she might make 
of that miserable little school-teacher if 
she got him into her clutches.” 

Breakfast was hardly over on Monday 
morning when William stealthily opened 
the dining-room door and whispered : 

“‘ Lizzie Owen an’ her father are after 
ringin’ the hall-door bell. Will I answer 
it, or will I lave ’em go to the kitchen 
door whin they’re tired of pullin’ the 
handle ? ” 

“Show them in here,” replied my 
aunt, ‘and then tell Mr. Carmody I 
want him.” 

Even on a fine day a trailing silk skirt 
and a bonnet to match is hardly a 
suitable costume for walking on the 
wind-swept path that leads from the old 
tower to Tranamoe, and on this morning 
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the weather had been specially unkind 
to poor Lizzie. A sharp squall had 
necessitated the turning of the silk skirt 
over the smart bonnet, in a vain effort 
to save its mass of flowers and ribbons 
from destruction. William hardly 
allowed time for the replacing of the 
skirt, and not a moment’s grace for the 
straightening of the head-dress, before 
he threw open the dining-room door, so 
it was an angry and dishevelled young 
woman who stood on the doormat facing 
Aunt Kate, who sat in severe silence 
behind the teapot. 

‘““T want my husband,” said Lizzie, in 
the same defiant voice which we had 
heard in church. ‘“ Where is he?” 

‘Stand where you are, Lizzie Owen,” 
replied my aunt; “I'll hold no con- 
versation with you till Mr. Carmody 
comes in.” 

The consciousness of good clothes, well 
put on, will support a woman in diffi- 
culties to a degree that a man can hardly 
appreciate, and vice versa. Lizzie Owen, 
standing on the doormat in a rain-spotted 
blue silk, and with wind-touzled hair and 
bonnet, under the cold and disapproving 
eyes of Aunt Kate, quickly lost the bold 
and defiant air which she had worn in 
the presence of the admiring congrega- 
tion, when the dress was fresh and the 
bonnet in full bloom, straight from its 
bandbox. She got no moral support 
from her father, who leant against the 
doorpost with his eyes fixed on Aunt 
Kate, breathing stale whisky and 
tobacco in a series of deep sighs. He 
was unshaven and appeared to have 
slept in his best Sunday clothes. 
Altogether, the couple presented the 
appearance of prisoners at the bar 
before a severe and unsympathetic judge 
much more than that of a lady and 
gentleman making a morning call on an 
equal, which had been their plan of 
campaign when they started out from 
the tower. 

‘““Open the window, Denis,” ordered 
my aunt; “never mind the rain. This 
atmosphere can stand diluting.” 
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“T want my husband,’ repeated 
Lizzie, in an almost tearful voice, us 
Nicholas Carmody entered the room. 

“ Place a chair here for Mr. Carmody,” 
said my aunt, as she shifted her position 
a little to one side, leaving the post of 
honour behind the teapot vacant—‘‘ the 
armchair.”’ 

Nicholas being seated, immediately 
became chairman of the bench of 
magistrates, and the trial began. 

“T want my husband,’ repeated 
Lizzie, for the third time. 

“Which husband ? ” asked Aunt Kate. 

“My lawful wedded husband, Mr. 
Sydney Upton,” replied Lizzie. 

“Then who owns the baby ?”’ asked 
Nicholas. “You said its name was 
Cosgrove.” 

“Show your lines whatever, an’ be 
damned to you,” repeated her father. 
“Tf you get an’ honest name out of the 
job, indeed an’ moreover it’s more than 
I was looking for. I wouldn’t give a pint 
of whisky for all else you're likely to get.” 

“Please inspect that paper, Mr. 
Carmody,” said my aunt, when Lizzie 
had produced a soiled document from 
the bosom of the blue silk. “ I wouldn’t 
touch it myself.” 

“It’s allregular enough,” said Nicholas, 
when he had carefully examined it. 
“The poor fool seems to have married 
her six months ago in the Cork registry 
office.”’ 

‘““ Now where’s my husband,” repeated 
Lizzie, for the fourth time. 

“Gone, and not likely to return,” 
replied Aunt Kate. ‘And now under- 
stand this. If you molest him in any 
way I'll hand these letters over to the 
police and have you and your old 
reprobate of a father prosecuted for 
blackmailing 

Here Aunt Kate rose from her seat 
and unlocking the large mahogany tea 
caddy which always stood at her side at 
breakfast time, produced a bundle of 
letters. 

“You can’t prove that we wrote those 
letters,’ said Lizzie, ‘‘ and we never saw 
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a penny of your money, so you may do 
your worst. Come away, father.” 

“You may thank Mr. Carmody for 
keeping you out of gaol,” replied my aunt ; 
“but for him I would have been fool 
enough to submit to your blackmail. I’ll 
never forgive myself for suspecting my 
dear brother of the criminal folly of 
marrying you.” 

“You've not done with the baby yet,” 
replied Lizzie. ‘I can christen it Kate 
Cosgrove still if I like.”’ 

“You shan’t leave it with me what- 
ever,”’ said Owen, with great determina- 
tion. ‘‘ Moreover, the gull will eat it if 
you do.” 

“ Poor thing ! Poor thing ! ’”’ said Aunt 
Kate. ‘‘ I never could understand why 
the Bible says nothing about the sins of the 
mothers being visited on the children.” 

The hall door was locked and the key 
missing when I went to let our dis- 
comfited visitors out. 

“The kitchen door’s open,” said 
William, with much scorn, as he led the 
way to the back regions. “‘ Ringin’ bells, 
indeed, like the quality, an’ meself runnin’ 
to answer ’em. ‘Tis a quare world!”’ 

That was not the only time that 
William had to open the front door that 
morning. Lizzie Owen and her father 
were hardly off the premises before the 
bell rang again. 

Miss Susan’s at the door,” said he. 
“Will I say you're sick, or out, or what’ll 
I say?” 

“Show her in,” replied Aunt Kate, 
with a sigh. “I suppose it has to be 
got over sooner or later.” 

“Oh, my dear Miss Cosgrove, what a 
dreadful experience we had yesterday ! ” 
gushed Miss Susan, as she held my Aunt’s 
hand. “Such presence of mind as you 
showed in leading away that poor 
demented tutor. The ceremony, of 
course, is only postponed till next 
Sunday. A sad mésalliance to be sure, 
but such a beautiful baby! So like its 
father’s family ; indeed, I could trace a 
most distinct likeness to yourself. A 
little something about the nose, and then 
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it screamed in such a strong-minded and 
determined manner. Quite a little 
Cosgrove, as I said to Martha.” 

‘“ How dare you say that Mr. Upton’s 
baby resembles me! If there was a 
demented person in church yesterday it 
must have been yourself,” replied Aunt 
Kate, in her most dignified manner. 

“But that fat coastguard woman 
assured me it was Mr. Cosgrove’s baby,” 
replied Susan, “and you must have 
heard the mother yourself when she 
announced its name as Cosgrove.” 

“You may take it from me that the 
mother of that child is Upton’s lawfully 
wedded wife,” interrupted Nicholas. “I 
have seen the marriage certificate.” 

“Keep that tongue of yours quiet, 
Susan Shortt, or it will get you into 
trouble,” continued Aunt Kate, in a 
grave voice. “If you drag my dead 
brother’s name into this matter I promise 
you you'll rue it, and I think you know 
that I’m a woman of my word. Now 
good morning. Open the door for Miss 
Shortt, Denis.” 

A fortnight later Mr. Dobson and 
Upton returned to Tranamoe. The latter 
looked worn and ill, but the old gentle- 
man seemed to be none the worse for the 
journey, which, he said, had proved well 
worth the trouble. His many business 
connections round the docks had made 
it an easy matter to trace Lizzie Owen, 
especially as she had not changed her 
name. The mystery of the letter which 
she wrote to Susan Shortt from New York 
was cleared up when he discovered that 
she was engaged as stewardess on board 
the Cunard steamer Siberia. This also 
explained how the plot, which had been 
so clumsily handled by her father, had 
originated. He was aware of the intimacy 
between his daughter and my father, and 
must have told her of the message from 
the ill-fated ship. Most probably he 
suggested the writing of the blackmailing 
letters from America. The secret of her 
marriage to Upton had certainly never 
been confided to him, or he would have 
warned her of the return of her husband 
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in time to prevent the exposure of the 
fraud. I never saw Lizzie or her father 
after that morning. She returned to her 
post on the liner, and the old man was 
appointed one of the crew of the Daunts 
Rock lightship, where he spent some 
years, accompanied by his gull, and was 
at last drowned when that vessel 
foundered with all hands in the great gale 
of December, 1872. Not long after the 
departure of the Owens from the tower, 
word was brought to my Aunt that 
the coastguard’s wife intended to send 
Lizzie’s baby to the workhouse, as no 
provision had been made for its support 
by its mother. The rumour of her 
marriage to Upton which was industrially 
circulated by Susan Shortt, was so little 
believed by the neighbourhood that no 
claim was made on him either then or 
afterwards. 

“Tt mustn’t be brought up a pauper,” 
said my kind-hearted Aunt. “ God only 
knows but what it may be a relation 
after all. I'll send Nicholas to see it. 
A man that can tell one half-fledged bird 
from another may be able to trace a 
family likeness in a baby. They all look 
alike to me.” 

The result of Nicholas Carmody’s visit 
to the coastguard station was as un- 
expected as most other things that this 
strange person did. He returned with 
the baby in his arms. 

““ Seven little coastguards and another 
coming,’ was his report, ‘“‘so of course 
this poor thing has to be kicked out of 
the nest. I never saw the bird or beast 
that Cora couldn’t rear. Let her try her 
hand on a baby for once.” 

““ What is it like ?””’ asked Aunt Kate. 

“It’s hard to say,” replied Nicholas, 
“but its hair will certainly be black 
when it comes.” 

“Then that settles it,’ replied my 
aunt, with great decision. “ Its mother’s 
is as yellow as a guinea and Upton’s as 
red as a fox. Get a bowl of water, and 
I'll christen it myself. No,” continued 
she, ‘on second thoughts I'll have it 
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done properly in church. It seems a 
shame to deprive Susan of the excitement 
of another christening. She shall be 
one of the Godmothers and I'll be the 
other. The child has a sort of right to 
the names it was so nearly given last 
Sunday. 

And that was how little Kitty Cosgrove 
came to be added to the menagerie. 

From the day when Cora took charge 
of the baby, she became a changed 
woman. Birds and beasts were handed 
over to the care of Connie Lynch, and 
before long even Nicholas himself had 
to take the second place in her affections. 
Except on very fine days, when the 
baby couid be carried out to the old rath, 
we had to do the best we could without 
the leader of our orchestra, and even 
then the march or polka was apt to be 
interrupted at the most critical moments, 
for Cora invariably dropped her guitar 
at the first whimper of little Kitty. 

“There is no doubt but the devil 
might have been bether employed the 
day he med the first baby,” said Connie 
wrathfully, when Snuff, for the second 
time, bungied his great spring from one 
galloping horse on to the back of the 
other, owing to the change of time in the 
music. “I dunno but we might do 
bether widout her entirely. Peter an’ 
Joe, wid an odd blast of the flute between 
whiles, ought to be music enough to suit 
any person. "Tis equal to me as the dog 
didn’t break his neck that last time. I'll 
ax him lep no more to-day. Lave her 
go home, in the name of God, before she 
has harm done.” 

““Never mind her at all,” advised 
Peter, the handy man. “I'll make a 
cradle for her that she can be rockin’ wi’ 
her foot in time to the music. Joe can 
keep his eye on the child an’ put more 
element into the drum when he sees it 
gettin’ onasy in its sleep. The squallin’ 
of a baby is a thing of nothin’ whin 
you're used to it. Aren’t I sleepin’ in 
the won bed wid twins meself these times, 
an’ sleepin’ sound, thanks be to God!” 


(To be continued). 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 
ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


BY PORTLAND ” 


A NEW COMPETITION BEGINS NEXT MONTH 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS: The problem 
published below is the last of the present 
series, and in our next issue, viz., that 
for the month of September, a new 
competition will begin under exactly the 
same conditions as the present one, 
except that the prize-winners in this will 
compete under a handicap (vide Rule 9 
of our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge 
competition). Six problems in all will 
be set for solution, and the prizes 
awarded at the close of the competition 
will once more be as follows :— 


First PrizE: FIVE GUINEAS. 
SECOND PrizE : THREE GUINEAS. 
THIRD PrIzE: TWO GUINEAS. 


I hope that all entrants for the present 
competition will again compete, and that 
the field may also be swelled by a 
number of newcomers, everyone of whom 
will be cordially welcome. No entrance 
fees or coupons are required. 


SoME BLoTs ON RoyAL AUCTION. 


My friends frequently ask me whether 
I am not, now, wholly reconciled to the 
modern form of Auction Bridge, whether 
I do not think it an excellent game, and 
so on; for they see me playing it with 
much apparent enjoyment, and can 
hardly believe that I have not come 
round to the popular opinion that it is 
quite the best card game ever invented. 
But I am afraid I am one of those 
conservative, self-opinionated people who 
do not very easily cast aside the judg- 
ments which they have once formed. 
I am not going to be “ browbeaten or 
put down,” as Sergeant Buzfuz told Mr. 
Pickwick, and in my view the game 
which we now play is a poor one, and, 
what is more, it is made poorer than it 
need be by the way in which we play it. 


V2. 


The fact is some players of cards 
are abominably selfish, so they do not 
call their hands upon the scientific 
principle of working up to a game. 
winning declaration or profitable double, 
but rather with a view to shutting their 
partners out of the game. This is what 
I chiefly dislike in Royal Auction Bridge 
—the facilities which it gives to the type 
of player I have in mind—the greedy dog 
who wants to play all the hands. But 


even if this objectionable feature were 
removed there are others which I am 
inclined to think are almost as bad. 

In the first place, a premium is set 
upon cards, and, in comparison with 
earlier forms of the game, play is at a 


discount. Let a man hold good cards, 
and not be an absolute fool in his 
declarations, and heis bound to win. 
There is no escape from him, no means 
of preventing him from overwhelming 
you with his array of aces and kings, for 
the possession of a great suit carries 
with it—as I think, most unjustly—the 
right of making it trumps. And so 
you have to pay the piper while he calls 
the tune. 

And, again, the consideration of that 
very interesting problem, the blind lead, 
before dummy’s hand is exposed, is 
practically eliminated; because in the 
majority of cases the elder hand simply 
leads the suit which his partner has 
called. Indeed, throughout the play of 
the hand the indications afforded by the 
bidding obtrude themselves upon the 
game, and curtail the opportunities for 
those subtle guesses in which the scientific 
card-player rejoices. What was once a 
matter of calculation is now reduced to 
rule of thumb—or, rather, you blindly 
obey your partner’s behests. 

Now this may be very amusing, but 
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it obviously does not make so great a_ partner’s strengtn kad often to be 
demand upon the player’s intellectual located from the general trend of the 
faculties as a game in which he has to hand and a false deduction might mean 
collect his inferences as the play proceeds. disaster. 

All he has to do is to remember his That is why I am not enthusiastic 
partner’s bids and he will be all right. about Royal Auction Bridge; but, of 
It is vastly different from Ordinary course, it is a very pleasant game—when 
Bridge or Whist, in which games one’s played in the proper spirit. 


PROBLEM VI. 
(The last of the series.) 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z, 0; in the third game. 
Z deals and declares ‘‘ one no-trump ”—A, Y, and B all pass. Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Hearts A 3 2 
Diamonds...K Q 4 
K 7 6 
Spades...... KJ85 
A (Leader). B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 
Diamonds...10 3 2 


HOW OUGHT Z TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY ? 
See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, etc. 


Problem IV. was as follows: 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. B deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 
First round: B “one club”; Z ‘“‘one heart”; A ‘‘ two clubs’’; Y ‘‘ two diamonds.” 
Second round: B “no’’; Z “two hearts”’; A “no”; Y “no.” 

Third round: B “no.” | 


~ 

& J 98 3 

Spades......A Q 

2. 

¥ 

. The first trick is_as follows :— Fi 
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Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Tricks: AB, 1—YZ, 0. 


Tricks: AB, 2—YZ, 0. 


Tricks: AB, 3—YZ, 0. 


At trick 4, A leads the 5 of spades. 


Solution : Z’s difficulty here is to clear trumps, 
whilst leaving Y with a card of entry for his 
established diamonds. The best way to get over 
this is to play as follows: At trick 4, Z should 
play the 9 of spades from Dummy and win with 
the king. Then, at tricks 5 and 6, Y makes the 
ace and queen of trumps, after which a diamond 
is led from the table and Z transfers the lead to 
his own hand by ruffing (trick 7). This will 
enable him to take out two more rounds of trumps 
with the king and knave (tricks 8 and 9), and, at 
trick 10, Y is put in with the ace of spades to 
make his remaining diamonds. Thus, Y and Z 
will make every other trick, and game, unless one 
of the opponents holds five trumps. Also, it 
should be observed that Z cannot be over-ruffed 
at trick 7, because the 7 of diamonds is marked 
by B’s lead of the 6 in A’s hand. Z cannot afford 
to take over the second round of trumps with 
the king, because he must then fail to go game if 
either opponent holds four trumps. It is far safer 
to recover the lead by ruffing, and this is the 
correct play, though he has to ruff a winning card. 

Correct solutions : Apex, Braiswick, Caryl, C. H. 
Atkinson, Denizen, Doggo, Jacobus, Loch, Pilot, 
Parabola, Tafiy, Tertia, W.T.P., 5 marks. 

Correct solution to Problem II.: ‘Kingswood, 
5 marks. 

Partially corvect 
Chaveaux, 2 marks. 

Correct solutions to Problem III.: 
Trefusis. 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 

C. H. AtKinson.—‘‘ C.H.C.” are the initials of 

another solver 


solutions: Marion, Nigel 


Taunggyi, 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 
1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 
2.—All solutions to the problems must be 


addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
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Shoe Lane, London, E.C.”” From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is tosay, 
solutions to the problem published in this issue 
will be received up to the Ist September, and so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one ; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 

4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 

5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s ”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition : the First 
Prize will be Frv—E Guineas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s ”’ discretion. 

8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland” as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon.all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 

9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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Y’s hand (Dummy). 

Diamonds...K Q J 10982 Spades......A 9 
A (Leader). | | B (Third Player). 

Z’s hand (Declarer). 
Hearts. 3 6:3 Clubs.......9 5 43 2 
Diamonds. . . None Spades......K 8 2 
The first three tricks are as follows :-— 
¥ ¥ 
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Many of the far-away holiday resorts will 
be quite out of bounds during the present 
holiday season, and the places nearer to 
home will undoubtedly benefit for this 
reason. The charge brought against many 
English people that they prefer to patronise 
foreign resorts while possessing an imperfect 
knowledge of their own country is, un- 
fortunately, only too well founded, but the 
present abnormal conditions may 
prove of value in remedying 
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reason, find it expedient to issue such an 
obviously expensive catalogue—if this name 
may fairly be applied—together with its 
accompanying thirty-two patterns. The 
most minute details of texture, colour, and 
design are fully treated, and the illustrations 
are by a well-known artist specialising in 
this particular class of work. 

It is worth remembering that Burberrys 


this state of affairs. 

North Devon, picturesquely 
described as “ The Fairyland of 
the West,” will assuredly be 
visited by many people this year 
who, in pre-war days, spent 
their holidays at one of the 
Continental Spas. A free copy 
of an Illustrated Guide to this 
region, containing a_ sectional 
map of the district, details of 
holiday season-tickets, 
courses, tourist fares, etc., can 
be had on application to the 
General Manager’s Office, L. and 
S.W. Railway, Waterloo Station, 
London, S.E. (Publicity Dept.). 


A Book FoR MEN. 

The well-known Burberry “ Book for Men” 
is now in its 20th Edition. It contains}256 
cleverly illustrated pages, and treats on the 
subject of clothes for men on all sporting 
occasions. The drawings are attractive, 
and the book is free from the usual thinly- 
disguised pseudo-art and blatant com- 
mercialism which characterises so many 
productions of this nature. One can well 
imagine that the future writer of the 
manners and customs of this century, 
many decades ahead, will treasure such 
a volume as this for the wealth of material 
it contains, so far as concerns sporting 
costumes, 

Of course, Burberrys appeal to the better 
class of sportsman, and, possibly for this 


have, for many years, exercised great 
influence on the evolution of the British 
officer’s kit, both by providing in the 
famous Burberry itself a self-ventilating 
substitute for the rubber-proofed mackintosh 
and also by designing the present Service 
dress for the War Office. The firm has made 
very complete arrangements for the rapid 
equipment of officers requiring their kits 
without delay. All prices are clearly stated 
without the slightest attempt to disguise 
the fact that, in order to obtain the best of 
anything, it is necessary to pay more than 
for the worst. A postcard to Burberrys, 
Haymarket, London, S.W., will ensure a 
copy of the latest edition of the book being 
sent to any required address, post free. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘Butterfly’) 


NEEDS OF THE MOMENT—AND THE NEXT 
MonrTuH. 


TuHaT the said needs are numerous and 
urgent, and curiously contrasted too, 
everyone with a holiday in prospect will 
surely have realised already, inasmuch 
as, of course, a more or less prolonged 
absence from home demands provision 
in advance for any and all possible 
changes in temperature and fashion. 


And so it is that already the felt hats 
of early Autumn are being shown and 
chosen, though only the other day the 
filmiest of aerophane and muslin head- 
gear reigned supreme, and now not 
only are wraps of fleece or tweed 
in great demand—to ensure cosy pro- 
tection against the keen winds by the 
sea and on long motor runs through the 
country—but, also, any number of orders 
are already being given for the re- 
modelling of last year’s fur coats into 
the still fuller and smarter shapes which 
are to mark the models of next Winter, 
and proclaim the up-to-dateness of 
their wearers. 

Indeed, so very smart and becoming 
are these new fur coat creations that if 
you try on even one you must surely 


realise the absolute impossibility of 
continuing to wear the old straighter 
cut and wrap-over variety, and so will 
be impelled to arrange for the afore- 
mentioned remodelling, which is, indeed, 
the only alternative to an investment in 
a new coat. 

A central and straight fastening right 
up to the neck is also a feature of next 
season’s styles, and this naturally means 
a further change in the collars which, 
instead of developing into revers and 
being continued almost to the waistline, 
just form a very wide and quite straight, 
but also supple, banding about the 
throat. 

When fastened up, therefore, they 
frame and protect the wearer’s chin as 
well as her neck; but they are very 
adaptable affairs and can be arranged 
in so many different ways that they can 
be depended on to suit everyone. 

Wide, loose belts are still a feature of 
many of the new models, but on the 
other hand the fulness is sometimes, 
and very gracefully, contrived to hang 
from the shoulder yoke. In either case, 
however, a bordering of some contrasting 
fur is generally added at the hem— 
either, for instance, a six-inch band of 
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skunk or a wider one of fox, or perhaps 
a fifteen or twenty-inch bordering of the 
seal musquash which being flat carries 
on the sweeping fulness of the first fur, 
be it squirrel, or caracul, moleskin, or 
broad tail, without any obvious break. 

Of course you will realise that by 
reason of their extra fulness and width 
the new coats have been somewhat cut 
down, as regards length, in order to 
prevent any suggestion of clumsiness or 
bulkiness. Wherefore the majority of 
these fur wraps will show, say, three or 
four inches of the short, full dress-skirt 
beneath, and, consequently, though you 
will lose something of the protectiveness 
of the older and longer wraps, you will 
gain a new and delightful freedom and 
ease in walking. 

This is, obviously, therefore, an 
admirable feature as far, at any rate, 
as the day-time wear of the fur coat is 
concerned, the dress-skirt being probably 
then of serge or tweed, and the ankles 
protected by high cloth, or suéde-topped 
boots. 

But there will be less cause for thank- 
fulness when filmy evening gowns are 
worn with transparent silken stockings 
and thin satin shoes ! 


THE NEW EVENING WRAPS. 


Apparently, however, we shall all have 
to get accustomed to this lower lack of 
protection, as even the wraps which are 
definitely dedicated to theatre and even- 
ing wear are distinguished by this same 
abbreviation, not one of the many 
advance models, of which I have had an 
early view, being of more than three- 
quarter or seven-eighth length. 

Very rich brocades, or chiffon velvet, 
are their usual and most effective fabrics, 
and very frequently you will find the 
two combined in the one wrap, to which 
a touch of fur will then, inevitably, be 
added. 


For instance, a black satin patterned 
with a bold design in gold and mauve 
and purple, with just a touch of deep 
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rose to flame out here and there, will 
form the wide sleeves and the long 
straightly-cut upper part of a coat whose 
lower and flounce-like fulness is of black 
chiffon velvet. The lining also repeats 
the contrast; satin, in the clear pale 
mauve of wisteria blossoms being used 
for the brocade, and then the outer black 
of the velvet being simultaneously 
repeated in the inner satin. The collar 
is of the new straight shape, a double 
softness of skunk fur making it a cosily 
warm, as well as decorative, addition, 
and another and narrower banding of 
fur finishing off the sleeves at the wrist. 
There is no other touch of trimming, 
and no elaborate fastenings either : 
merely a couple of buttons and loops, 
which, being made in the same brocade, 
are quite unobtrusive and, indeed, almost 
unnoticeable, such simplicity of style 
being a notable feature of the new wraps 
which depend for their effect upon the 
rich beauty of their fabrics and the 
sweeping grace of their shape. 

Another very attractive new coat 
which has the further advantage of 
adaptability to both day and evening 
wear is made in black velvet, the back 
being so cleverly cut that its upper 
straightness merges into the fashionable 
fulness without a seam or other obvious 
addition. In the front this fulness is 
still more accentuated, as the folds are 
there gathered slightly into a deep yoke 
to which the one and only button 
fastening of the coat is attached. Then 
just below the knees the velvet gives 
place to a deep bordering flounce of the 
sable squirrel which is almost as soft 
and supple, the fur being used again for 
the outward making of the straightly- 
banded collar, which can either be 
fastened up closely about the throat or 
left open and turned slightly back, 
together with the velvet below, to reveal 
a lining of sable brown satin. This is 
such a grace-giving style that its duplica- 
tion in fur—black caracul and seal 
musquash, or grey squirrel and sable 
squirrel — is a foregone, and also 
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fortunate, con- 
clusion, its long 
flowing lines being 
exceedingly, and 
almost equally, 
kind to slender 
and full figures. 
Moreover, a very 
convenient capac- 
ity for suiting 
wearers of quite 
different ages can 
also be put to 
the credit of this 
coat. 

With all this, 
however, it must 
be admitted that 
the belted models 
are younger-look- 
ing, a fact which 
may help to make 
them even more 
popular than this 
still newer style. 
To the many, 
therefore, who will 
doubtless decide to 
have one, I would 
suggest the desir- 
ability of the very 
wide loose belt 
which is made in 
‘three separate 
parts, the two 
front pieces being 
just fastened over 
the buttons at- 
tached to either 
side of the band 
which holds in the 
slight fulness of 
the back. For this 
arrangement, of 
course, enables the 
wearer to vary 
the effect of the 
coat at will by 
adding, or remov- 
ing, the front 
banding. 


AN ATTRACTIVE EXAMPLE OF THE ‘‘ COAT-DRESS ”’ 

OF NAVY BLUE SERGE SUITING AND BLACK BRAID, 

WHICH IS SMART ENOUGH FOR TOWN AND SIMPLE 

ENOUGH FOR THE SEASIDE, AND WHICH, LATER IN 

THE YEAR, WILL BE MOST SUITABLE AND COMFORT- 
ABLE FOR WEAR UNDER A FUR COAT. 
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THE CREPE DE 
CHINE SPorRTS 
COAT. 


These, however, 
are fashions for 
the future, though 
obviously it is so 
much to your 
advantage to con- 
sider and choose 
them now. But, 
also, you must by 
no means forget 
that one of the 
more immediate 
needs is the new 
crépe de Chine 
sports coat which, 
from the first 
moment of its 
appearance has 
been quite a for- 
midable rival for 
the familiar and 
still, of course, 
very fashionable 
knitted silk 
variety. For it 
looks charming 
and feels comfort- 
able, and _ being 
made in a special 
heavy-weight 
quality of fabric, 
takes the most 
graceful and also 
grace-giving lines, 
and, moreover, 
though quite 
sufficiently protec- 
tive to be prac- 
tical, can be worn 
on the hottest day 
without its pres- 
ence being obtru- 
sively or uncom- 
fortably realised. 

So that, always, 
its wearer, as well 
as the onlookers, 
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can take real pleasure in its exceedingly 
effective schemes and _ contrasts of 
colour. 

Some of the coats are, like the pictured 
model, made in plain crépe de Chine, but 
others are patterned most strikingly with 
many coloured Oriental stripes. They 


are all, however, cut on the same loose 
lines, so that absolute freedom of move- 
ment is assured for golf, and so forth. 
Though, truth to tell, these new “ sports 


THE NEW CREPE DE CHINE SPORTS COAT IS NOW 

A POSSIBLE AND PRETTY ALTERNATIVE FOR THE 

MORE FAMILIAR AND STILL FASHIONABLE KNITTED 
VARIETY 


coats ’’ are even more likely and certain 
than their knitted predecessors to be 
worn for purposes entirely unassociated 
with any kind of sport. 

Actually, too, there is another variety 
called a ‘‘ blouse-coat,”” and made with- 
out any opening or fastening in front, 
which is just slipped on over the head 
and worn as a very comfortable and 
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decorative substitute for the more 
easily-soiling and closely-fitting blouse. 

By the way, if you want to make the 
acquaintance of those smart striped 
creations, you will find them at 
Debenham & Freebody’s in Wigmore 
Street, priced at 89 /6—and worth every 
penny and shilling of their price too. 
They are just loosely sashed about the 
waist and provided with big patch 
pockets. The collars are shaped in different 
ways, and some of the coats, too, dispense 
with collars altogether and are just 
finished off at the neck with a bordering 
band of plain material. 

So there should be one to suit any 
and all of you, though please understand 
that I do not suggest them as a substitute 
for the knitted coat but rather recom- 
mend them as an addition for alternative 
wear. 


THE NEW SUEDE AND VELOURS} 
MILLINERY. 


Then, of course, you must next proceed 
to provide yourself with one of those 
most comfortable and becoming hats of 
soft suéde whose brims, being closely 
stitched, can never get limp and out of 
shape, though they are also so pliable 
that they can be pulled down or turned 
up to suit the occasion and the wearer. 
There is just a slight but significant 
difference in the shape of the new 
season’s models which, as a picture of 
one of the pretty and practical things 
will show you, are further made 
distinctive by the addition of a small 
sporting mount of plumage which can 
be depended on not to come to any 
harm in the worst of weather. Harvey 
Nichols of Knightsbridge, S.W., have 
these suéde hats in tan, green, blue, rose, 
grey, and purple, and are offering them 
at the very popular price of 16/11, this 
being the amount you will also be called 
upon to pay if you aspire to the 
possession of that other hat of best 
quality velour whose new width of brim 
makes it most becoming, and whose 
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trimming—of a wing mount and er- 
circling bands of floral ribbon—is, again, 
of the really serviceable and weather- 
resisting kind. Make note, again, that 
Harvey Nichols have a big supply of hats 
in English velour at a first price of 21/9 
as patriotic considerations will suggest 
that they deserve a good share of your 
attention and your money. And when 
you have seen them you will realise that 
such a choice will also be to your own 
personal advantage. 
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other new millinery purchases without 
a suspicion of extravagance. Harvey 
Nichols have also some velvet sailor 
hats of a most admirable simplicity 
which qualifies them for wear with any 
and all of the plainer tailor-mades, 
another new ard more picturesque model 
in black velvet with a mount of coque 
feathers acquiring additional interest by 
its—intentional and obvious—likeness 
to the headgear of the New South Wales 
Highlanders. 


THE FIRST OF THE NEW SEASON’S SHAPES IN THE HATS OF STITCHED SUEDE AND SOFT 
VELOURS, WHICH ARE SO INDISPENSABLE TO THE SPORTSWOMAN 


(At Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


Very smart and likewise quite new, are 
some hats of practically the same shape 
as the first model illustrated, but made 
in white kid with a closely stitched and 
supple brim lined with black or navy 
blue silk, this arrangement making it 
possible and becoming for anyone and 
everyone to wear the white hat which 
is so often the most correct and effective 
finish for a sporting or holiday suit. The 
best of it is, too, that such a hat only 
costs 12/11, so it can be added to the 


Altogether it seems already quite 
certain that the velvet hat is once more 
to be the feature and the success of the 
Autumn and Winter seasons, so the sooner 
you make a selection, at Harvey Nichols’, 
the better for your reputation for up-to- 
dateness. 


SMARTNESS FOR THE SEA. 


Then when it comes to making an 
appearance in the sea, and on the beach, 
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during holiday time you can gain both confidence 
and comfort by your possession of that attractive 
bathing dress of spotted taffetas which Debenham 
and Freebody, of Wigmore Street, have copied for 
your benefit from an exclusive and costly Callot 
model, so that it will only cost you 49/6 for all 
that it is made in beautifully soft blue taffetas 
boldly patterned with white spots, though if you 
prefer a plain black or navy silk that also is 
available made up in the same effective style and 
marked at the same moderate price. Still again 
you can, if you so wish, have the more striking 
colours of the original model copied for you, 
the knickers being in this case of bright red silk, 
the tunic of blue silk, showered over with white 
and red spots, and the sash and rosettes again 
of the red. Altogether, you see, quite a patriotic 
as well as a pretty scheme. 

Tartan taffetas is also very smart, and a black 
silk suit, embroidered in Russian colourings and 
crowned by a pierrot cap to match, can in its turn be 


PARIS INSPIRES THE DESIGN 
OF A VERY BECOMING BATH- 
ING DRESS, AND LONDON 
PROVIDES A FAITHFUL 
DUPLICATE. 


(at Debenham & Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, W.) 


ANOTHER STYLE OF SMARTNESS FOR THE SEA WHICH GIVES 

PROMINENCE TO A PLAIN TAFFETAS, AND RELEGATES THE 

PATTERNING OF SPOTS TO THE SECONDARY POSITION OF A 
TRIMMING 
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depended on to win admiration. There 
is also a ‘‘three-piece’’ bathing costume 
with a high-collared blouse joined to the 
knickers, a full skirt tunic, and a separate 
coatee. The other extreme to this 
elaboration is represented by the swim- 
ming suit, which is just a silken sheath 
for the figure; and so the woman who 
merely wants to stroll along the beach 
and dip her toes into the water, and the 
keen sportswoman who is rowed far out 
to sea to take her dive and her swim, 
are both equally well-provided for, as 
indeed are any and all others who go to 
Debenham’s. 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS. 


But all your new clothes will avail 
you little unless you are also equipped 
with the small motor-case and the larger 
dressing-case which, on any and all 
journeyings, can ensure for you the 
comfort which so largely depends upon the 


many minor appliances of the toilet-table 
at home. What all these mean toa woman 
only a woman really knows, but “the 
mere man’”’ can at any rate take their 
importance sufficiently for granted to be 
quite sure that one or other, or both, of 
such cases will be an invariably and 
specially welcome gift, more particularly 
if it be hall-marked by a name of such 
fame as the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Co., of 112, Regent Street, W. 
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For, indeed, there is a delicately 
implied compliment in the dispatch of 
any offering from this particular and 
world-famous place ; it means, you see, 
that the giver is determined that only 
the best should be offered for acceptance ! 

Bear this in mind, too, for your 
comfort, that the best is always the 
cheapest in the long run, and the 
vast extent of the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths business makes it possible 
for them to give their clients the benefit 
of specially moderate prices. 

For example, that little motor-case 
actually costs only 5gns., though it is 
made in the finest quality morocco lined 
with watered silk and fitted with solid, 
silver-gilt mounted soap jar, two scent 
bottles, powder jar, ivory hair-brush, 
cloth-brush, button-hook, nail file, comb, 
morocco mirror, pincushion, and gilt- 
handled scissors. 

Wonderful, is it not ? 


THE COMPACT LITTLE MOTOR-CASE WHICH ENSURES COMFORT 


ON A LONG DAY’S 


MOTORING, AND THE PERFECTLY- 


APPOINTED DRESSING-CASE WHICH IS AN EVERYDAY NECESSITY 
AND DELIGHT ON ALL HOLIDAYS AND JOURNEYINGS. 


(at The Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Company, 112, Regent St., W.) 
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The “light-weight dressing-case is, 
in its turn, just as good value for £29, 
for it is made in the finest morocco, and 
its splendidly complete appointments are 
of solid silver of the engine-turned 
pattern which is so greatly favoured 
now ; other items such as blotting book, 
jewel case, &c., being in the morocco. 
And these are only two out of the many 
hundreds of cases which the Goldsmiths’ 
and Silversmiths’ have in readiness to 
suit every possible requirement, and 
which range from the tiny fitted matinée 
or motor-case, which is a_ necessity 
and a delight to a woman, to the 
sturdy, capacious, and compactly fitted 
suit-case which the sportsman can 
Back of 


take with him to the 
Beyond.” 

Really, you should make yourself 
acquainted 


with all their wonderful 
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variety by securing and studying the 
special illustrated list which deals with 
motor-car, travelling, and dressing-cases 
and suit-cases of all kinds. It will be 
particularly, and equally, interesting 
reading for anyone who has a motor or 
travelling, or honeymoon, trip in prospect, 
and for those who want to make a 
present which will be a lifelong and 
pleasant remembrancer of the giver. 
Apropos of presents, the ever-increasing 
popularity of the wrist-watch and its 
consequently frequent, and always wise, 
choice for such purposes should interest 
you in the 15-carat gold keyless lever 
half-hunter on whose reliability you 
could implicitly depend, this feature of all 
the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ wrist- 
watches being indeed the reason of the 
daily sale of scores and hundreds for, 
and to, officers at the front. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE POPULAR WRIST-WATCE. 
NOTE THE HALF-HUNTER FACE 


(at The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Combany, 112, Regent Street. London, W.) 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong, 


WP? = 


- 


JOHNNIE WALKER: ‘‘Carrying good news from the 
Front, eh?” 


DESPATCH RIDER: “Yes! I'll say I met you on 
the way.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LtTp., ScoTcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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Perfect for Solo and Sidecar 


The simplicity of the B.S.A. Motor 
Bicycle renders it exceptionally easy 
to drive and control. It provides ample 
power for solo and sidecar work and 
is more economical than much higher 
powered machines. 


RIDE A 
B.S.A 
Motor Bicycle 


FITTED WITH 
B.S.A. Countershaft Three-Speed Gear 


Copy of B.S.A. Motor Bicycle Catalogue, with 


illustrations in colours Post Free on request. 


“ON WAR SERVICE.”—A Souvenir 
Book sent free on receipt of Id. stamp. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., LTD., 


60, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIXTURES FOR AUGUST. 


2 MON—AcricULTURAL SHows: Royal 
Lancashire Agricultural Society Show 
(Blackburn) closes; Tyneside Agricul- 
tural Society Show (Hexham); Burley 
and District Cattle Show. KENNEL: 
Hexham Dog Show. Ponies: Burley 
and District New Forest Pony and Cattle 
Society Show. Racine: Metropolitan 
(Baldoyle). SuHootine: First day Wild 
Bird Shooting. 

TUES—FieE_p Triats: Irish Red Setter 
Club (Stranorlar, Co. Donegal). 
WED—Fietp Triats: Irish Red Setter 
Club (Stranorlar, Co. Donegal). ; Inter- 
national Gundog League (Pointer and 
Setter Trials) (Lanarkshire). RAcING: 
Galway. 

THURS—Fie_tp Triats: International 
Gundog League (Pointer and Setter 
Trials) (Lanarkshire). RAcING: Galway. 

7 SAT—RacincG: Powerstown Park 
(Clonmel). 

9 MON—Racinc: Laytown, 

10 TUES—AcRrICULTURAL SHows : Ryedale 
and Pickering Agricultural Society Show 
(Kirby moorside) ; Harrogate Agricultural 


Society Show; Southdown. Sheep Soc. 
Show. Racinc: Newmarket. 

11 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHow: Harrogate 
Agricultural Show. Racinc: Newmarket 

12 THURS—Racinc : Newmarket; Piltown. 
SHOOTING : Grouse Shooting and Scotch 
Ptarmigan Shooting begins. 

14SAT—AGRICULTURAL  Scalby 
and Newby Agricultural Show. RAcING: 
Waterford and Tramore. 

16 MON—RacinG: Waterford and Tramore 

18 WED—Racinc: Miltown Malbay. 


19 THURS—Horse SuHow: East Berks 
Horse Show Society (Maidenhead) 

20 FRI—Sxootinc: Black Game Shooting 
begins. 

21 SAT—Racinc : Leopardstown. 

23 MON—Racinc: Leopardstown. 

25 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Warwick- 
shire Agricultural Show (Rugby). 
26 THURS—KENNEL: Penistone 

Show. Racinc: Ballinrobe. 
27 FRI—Racinc: Phecenix Park. 
28 SAT—RacinG: Phoenix Park. 
31 TUES—Racinc: Newmarket (begins) 
Tuam. 
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FAMILIAR ENGLISH TRANSPORT ON A FRENCH ROAD. MANY OF THE OLDER MOTOR ’BUSES ARE 


ON DUTY We are, in sober truth, a 

peculiar people. On the one 
hand we are urged to store away our 
cars during the period of the war, and 
to economise in every possible way. 
There has been talk of general com- 
mandeering of every motor vehicle not 
being used for business or trades purposes. 
In point of fact a question on the subject 
was recently addressed to Mr. Asquith 
in the House of Commons. At the time 
of writing the reply is not available, but 
one imagines that the Premier would 
supply one of his diplomatic answers 
which, while turning away wrath, leaves 
the questioner of the distinct opinion 
that he has been, to put it mildly, rather 
unwise and misled as to his sources of 
information. 


NOW BEING DISPLACED BY 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


NEW VEHICLES 


Again we are told that, while avoiding 
unnecessary expense on luxuries, we 
should do all possible to maintain 
business in such a condition that it will 
be kept going in full working order until 
after the war. Now we can say quite 
definitely that if all private motoring 
be stopped at the present time the 
resultant loss to the business community 
will never be made good. Cars are sold, 
to a large extent, through the agent, 
and the business of the agents in the 
British Isles is valued at a sum running 
into millions of pounds. Practically 
since the beginning of the war there 
have been very few English-built cars 
available for sale, and, owing to this, a 
large part of the agent’s business came to 
a complete stoppage. In the meantime 
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a brave attempt has been made to 
keep the car distribution system in 
running order with the help of the 
private car-owner. To stop this would 
mean the inevitable bankruptcy of the 
agent on a large scale, with a consequent 
shutting down of the depots, and the 
complete ruin of the valuable and well- 
organised distribution system. 

It is argued that to forbid private 
motoring would release thousands of 
efficient men for service with the Forces 
or for work on munitions. This state- 
ment is open to grave doubt in any case, 
for the proportion of drivers who have 
enlisted is high. Where, for example, 
did the Government secure the thousands 
of trained drivers now with the Forces 
if not from the ranks of the chauffeurs ? 
Some men certainly have held back, but 
the same charge can be _ truthfully 
brought against every class in the 
community. Why should this indirect 
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pressure be brought to bear on motorists 
only? Why should any employer of 
men not actively engaged on war work 
be exempted? Again, it cannot be 
proved that the men who have hung 
back so long are of the stuff that would 
join the Forces merely because of 
employment loss. The probability is 
that they would go on shirking. 

The Government is now getting all 
the motors it requires, and could get 
more without inconvenience were they 
wanted. One cannot see that the 
taking over of thousands of different 
makes of cars in thousands of varying 
efficiency stages would be any advantage. 
The Mechanical Transport Section of the 
Army Service Corps had enough difficulty 
in the supply of spares and repair of 
many vehicles of divers makes in the 
early days of commandeering to have 
any desire to repeat the process. And 
what good purpose could be served by 


A DAIMLER AMBULANCE RECENTLY PRESENTED TO OUR SERBIAN ALLIES. 
GREAT FAVOUR WITH ALL THE RED CROSS ASSOCIATIONS 


THIS TYPE iS IN 
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THE NEW MINISTER OF MUNITIONS ARRIVING AT THE OFFICE IN A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE 
SUNBEAM CAR 


placing every private car under lock and 
key for the duration of the war it is 
hard to see. 

The American car trade would be very 
badly hit, for private cars of all descrip- 
tions, irrespective of make, would come 
under the ban. As the U.S.A. is supply- 
ing the Allied Forces with a big number 
of motor vehicles the step would have 
awkward results on this issue alone. 

Some owners there are who are detain- 
ing men in their employ who could be 
more usefully employed in other 
directions. This is admitted. Until the 
day when universal service is introduced 
—if ever it be introduced—these people 
can only be left to wrestle with their 
consciences, and put up with the just 
contempt of more patriotically-inclined 
car owners. 

* * * * * 
IMPROVEMENTS The lessons learned on 
the Continent are being 
taken to heart by the average maker. 
After the war we shall have much more 


reliable vehicles than was previously the 
case. Engines, on the whole, seem to be 
fairly satisfactory, and the poppet-valved 
type has earned a fine reputation, 
especially during the cold weather. 
Springs have proved as unsatisfactory 
as any feature, and some makers have 
found it necessary considerably to change 
their designs of this component in the 
later models sent out to the Front. 
More careful provision for the exclusion 
of water, mud, and grit, is also required. 
Gears can profitably be improved, for, 
whereas one regular driver may get one 
hundred thousand miles of running out 
of a gearbox, a number of drivers, all 
handling the vehicle at different times 
have found it fairly easy to scrap the 
gears in a very short while. Back-axles 
have also proved a weak point in some 
designs, and there is considerable room 
for improvement of this important com- 
ponent. The War Office, so it is said, 
is keeping a careful record of the 
behaviour of all the motor vehicles in 
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THE TAIL OF THE ’PLANE IS HOISTED ON TO A PLATFORM LORRY, AND IS TRANSPORTED WITH 
THE HELP OF ITS OWN LANDING WHEELS 


its service. If this be published at a 
later date it should prove a mine of 
information for the maker with con- 
sequent good results for the user. 

The Crossley ambulances are, from all 
accounts, giving good service at the 
Front. The company has just received 
important repeat orders for the 20-25 h.p. 
chassis. An illustration of a batch of 
these machines just leaving the works 
on the journey to ‘“‘ Somewhere in 
France ’”’ is given on Page 562. 

* * * * * 

OVERSEAS It was a graceful compliment 

to be told by an opposing 
counsel in a recent case that “the 
Badminton Magazine was possessed of 
a large and influential circulation in 
India.” The same remark undoubtedly 
applies with equal truth to other parts 
of the world where English is spoken 
and clean sport indulged in. It is, for 
this reason, that the letter of Mr. H. T. 
Vane, of D. Napier & Son, Ltd., is 
mentioned here. Says Mr. Vane: “ As 
you know, a large number of our 
employés have joined the Colours. We 
have heard from them from time to 


time and have let them know that they 
are not forgotten. There is a large 
number whose number, regiment, etc., 
we do not know. I was wondering if 
you would insert this little note in order 
to let these good chaps know that we 
are always pleased to hear from them 
at any time.” 

Well, now then. In addition to this 
there must be a large number of Napier 
owners who have released their men that 
they might take their share in the great 
contest. A note to Mr. Vane, addressed 
to Napier’s, in New Burlington Street, 
London, W., giving particulars, would 
be appreciated. The owners know the 
address of the men, and the firm does 
not. 

One Napier driver at the Front recently 
got very enthusiastic on the merits of 
his car in a letter home. He says: 
“We were in many a tight corner, but 
thanks to the unique powers of the 
Napier, always got out again. No other 
car could stand the strain half so 

At the foot of the letter was a note 
from the officer who passed it. 
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“T fully endorse all that the writer 
says,’ runs his comment. “ The cars 
we have are doing excellent work, and, 
up to the present have remained 
absolutely sound; and it is no light 
running they get—over roads that would 
be considered impossible at home. . . .” 


* * * * * 
LIGHTING The lighting regulations vary 


PROBLEMS almost from day to day, and 
their application is a still 
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more variable quantity in different parts 
of the country. Tact is almost the only 
weapon which the motorist can bring to 
bear on the problem. Where the police 
in one town pass lamps as sufficiently 
dimmed the authorities in a neighbouring 
town have been known to prosecute the 
unfortunate driver for showing too much 
light. The contrary is even worse, for a 
case is to hand where the driver, having 
dimmed his lamps to suit the police in 
a northern town, was fined for not 
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A VERY COMPLETELY-EQUIPPED TRAVELLING MOTOR WORKSHOP BUILT BY THE 
VAUXHALL COMPANY AT THEIR LUTON WORKS 
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showing sufficient light in an East Coast 
town of all the places in the world! 

Obviously the only thing to do is to 
fall in with the particular requirements 
of the authorities in each and every 
place visited. It should be remembered 
that breaches of the lighting regulations 
now come under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, and it is in the power of 
the justices to impose very substantial 
penalties. A Stockport driver, taking 
a car from Lancashire to London a week 
or so ago, was arrested with his com- 
panion for having a large-sized, swivelling 
headlamp on the car. They were refused 
bail until the case was heard and the 
purchaser of the car in attendance at 
the court. Very heavy fines were 
inflicted and the car confiscated. 

One of the chiefs of the London police 
gave his opinion that the oil side-lamps 
as commonly used on taxi-cabs were the 
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standard by which the intensity of other 
lamps should be judged. It seems 
impossible to obtain a definite ruling on 
the subject, however, and, as has been 
said, tact coupled with an_ instant 
response to the local requirements seems 
about the safest course to pursue. As 
new regulations are continually being 
introduced, it would be a good plan if 
all garage owners would display copies 
of the latest issued prominently on the 
walls of garages. In this way the average 
motorist may apply that fore-arming 
which we are assured is better than to 
be fore-warned. 

In passing a word should be given on 
the necessity of registering one’s-self and 
passengers on arrival in new towns for 
any length of stay. The forms are at 
hand in all hotels, and they are for 
police use. The authorities seem rather 
slack in the enforcement of this measure, 


THE CHEAP BUT RELIABLE FORD CAR IS SELLING IN GREATER NUMBERS THAN EVER AT THE 
IT APPEALS TO ALL CLASSES 


PRESENT TIME. 
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A PICTURE TAKEN FROM AN ENGLISH AEROPLANE WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE VALUE FOR 
RECONNOITRING PURPOSES OF THE ‘‘ NEW ARM” 


but_one can never say when the heavy 
arm of the law will take it into its head 
to descend, and it is generally the 
innocent and guileless who suffer rather 


See than the cunning and wicked. Particular 


care can well be paid to this measure 
when a stay at some coast resort is 
undertaken. 
* * * * * 
INTERNAL- Strictly speaking, one can- 
COMBUSTION not call the aeroplane and 
ENGINES the submarine subjects 
directly concerned with 
motoring. They are of interest, however, 
owing to the fact that it is to the 
development of the internal-combustion 
engine that all three have been rendered 
possible. Writing with some knowledge 
of the subject, it may be said that should 
/the authorities consider the building of 
a huge fleet of aeroplanes advisable, there 


would be no difficulty in the way, so far 
as mechanical parts and engines are 
concerned. It is forbidden to give 
correct figures, or even to attempt a 
calculated estimate which would bring 
in the names of factories, but it can be 
taken for granted that if ten thousand 
engines were wanted in the space of a 
few months they could be made without 
difficulty, or the dislocation of existing 
conditions. 

At the front the internal-combustion 
engine is proving of immense value, and 
it is being applied in many novel ways. 
Mounted in a chassis it gives us 
mechanical transport for men, artillery, 
ammunition, food, and the rapid removal 
of the wounded. Without cars the head- 
quarters staff would be rendered pretty 
well helpless under the new war 
conditions. The internal - combustion 
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A FLEET OF CROSSLEY CARS READY TO BE TAKEN OVER BY THE WAR OFFICE 


engine is now supplying power to the 
dynamos which supply current to the 
portable searchlights and wireless sets. 
It has proved its value as a power- 
supplier to the pumps for keeping trench 
water under control. The damnable gas 
jets and liquid fire sprays of the Germans 
are also dependent on some version of 
the car engine. From reports recently 
to hand mechanically-operated trench 
diggers are being made extensive use of 
by the Germans on the Polish front, and 
in preparing their defensive trenches in 
the interior which the Allied Forces will 
investigate at a later date. 

Some years ago the Daimler Company 
built a 100 h.p. agricultural tractor for 
service on the huge farms of America. 
In spite of its power and weight the 
machine could easily be handled over 


virgin ground. There should be no 
difficulty in securing English - built 
mechanical trench-diggers for our own 
use. 

It was said, before the war, that the 
steam tractor was the most suitable 
medium for the transport of heavy 
artillery. The limitations of this type 
of machine in the matters of fuel and 
water are a serious obstacle to its 
extended use, and it is understood that 
the big internal-combustion engined 
tractor, which can carry sufficient fuel, 
oil, and water supplies for hundreds of 
miles is being increasingly used by all 
the armies at present in the field. The 
Germans and Austrians are certainly 
employing transport in which the power- 
unit is a 100h.p. internal-combustion 
engine. 
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The Badminton Magazine Advertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “‘ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
SHoE Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—‘* BADMINzINE, LONDON.” Telephone—6580, 


ay 
WHEN FURNISHING REMEMBER 


NEW SYSTEM OF EASY PAYMENTS. 


N future Harrods will be prepared to accept a deposit of 10% of the total furnishing 
order and to extend the balance in equal monthly instalments over 1, 2 or 3 years, 
as may be agreed. Harrods’ Furniture is distinctly marked at cash prices, the only 

difference, when customers desire to avail themselves of the easy payment system, 
being the charge of 2}°% per annum interest on the balance after deduction of deposit. 


FOR INSTANCE. 
On a £250 furnishing order the Deposit would be £25, and the 
balance of £225 plus 23% interest, would be extended as follows : 


If payable in one year’ - - £19 4 5 per month, 

If payable in two years - - £9 16 11 “a 

If payable in three years - - £6 14 5 * 
Harrods’ New Scheme of Monthly Payments is a real innovation because, instead of 
depending upon an undue inflation of the ordinary prices (which frequently is the 
case), all furniture bought under this scheme is of Harrods usual quality and at their 
regular cash prices. Interest for Deferred Payments. It really is the most advantageous _ 

opportunity for those who desire to furnish without disturbing capital. 


In “Jacobean” Period. _— BOOKCASE, fitted centre, cupboard and two 
drawers under, and glass panelled doors 

either side. 5ft. long by 4ft. 4in. high by lft. 2in. deep - - - £10 18 
OAK SETTEE with Cane sides and back, twist rails, seat cushion 

upholstered in suitable tapestry - £27 12 


REPRODUCTION BERGERE CHAIR, cane - panel in ‘back, seat 
cushion in tapestry - - £2 18 


OAK REVOLVING BOOKCASE with cane } panels, lit. sin by 
lft. 8in. by 2ft. 9in. high £5. 7 


OAK WRITING TABLE with twist bie 3ft. si by lft. 10in. deep £2 18 
By special i t Drapers and Furnisher to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HARRODS Lia. LONDON 
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Universal Sports Providers 


EVERYTHING FOR LAWN CROQUET. 


SPECIAL 
ALL-ENGLAND AND 
CLUB CROQUET. 


No. G.0. Containing 4 Best 
French polished Boxwood 
Mallets, size 7 by 3, Octagon 
Handles, 38 in. long, 4 very 
best Self-coloured and Scored 
Boxwood Balls, regulation size, 
6 Enamelled Arches of latest 


Leading Lines _ in Tennis Racquets and Balls. 


design, Boxwood Hammer, 
Drill, Starting and Turning 
The “GAMAGE” posts, Rules, &e. 
LAND, All very highly finished and 
Special Club Set. packed int Strong Box. 
——— Price £1 18 6 
No. G.l. Style and finish as above, with 8 by 3 Mallets.. £2 16 ~ 
No. G.2. Ditto, ditto 9 by 3 - £2 50 
No. G3. Ditto, ditto 9by 2}. £1 18 6 


‘The Ariel’ (Regd.) 


fA 


A very high-class Racquet. 


Latest Oval Face and Bevel- 


led Octagon Frame. — Silk 


The “Special 
1915 Model.” 


One of our specialities. Made 
expressly for players of more 


Bound Shoulders. Best English / 


moderate means. Constructed 


Gut only used in the stringing & 


of this Racquet. As near per- 77 


fection as it is possible to get. 


Guaranteed. 


Price 21/- 


Post free. \ 


The Gamage ’’ Tournament Ball. 
Very best quality, covered Melton 
cloth, cemented and sewn. 
weight and size. Nothing better made. 

Price 11/9 per dozen. 
Per six dozen, 11/3 per dozen. 
Post free. 


throughout of best English 
materials. Best Rent Ash 
as S=rrotrrrrrte Frames, Silk and Gut Bound 
+ Shoulders, the latest approved 
long Shaped heads, and well 
balanced. Price 14/9 Post free. 
Send for 
free copy of 
the best 
compendium 
of Sports 
The * Gamage” Ball; best quality 
Catalogue. ‘cloth, undersewn. Guaranteed regu- 
lation size and weight and equal to 
Perfect _ The ae any ball on the market. Each ba!l 
stamped with signature and year. | 
Price 11/- per dozen. | 
‘ Per six dozen, 10/6 per dozen. 


Post free. 
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Silk Knitted Coats. 


E have effected special arrangements 
for these goods to be made in this 
country instead of abroad, and can assure 

our Clientéle that these productions are much to 
be desired above those of foreign manufacture, 
and we solicit our customer’s loyal co-operation 
in our endeavours to support home industries. 


Sporling and 
Country Wear 
Millinery. 


Tllustration shows 


B.M. 139. Practical Hat of Velour felt, 
trimmed band and bow of moire or 


pla 
all 
bla 


Illustration shows 


in ribbon to match. In j 
fashionable colours, also 1 2/ 1 1 
ck and white - - - - 


FOLKESTONE 


Smart Sports Coat in pure silk, loose fitting, full 
size, with roll collar, and belt at 
back. Made expressly to our own 39/6 
design in all the newest colourings 


Orders by post carefully executed. 
Carriage paid in United Kingdom. 


ondon. sw 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE. SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
BRANCHES 

49: MOORGATE STREET: EC 
145-CANNON STREET - 
45- QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
16-LONDON STREET EC 
66 - CHEAPSIDE 


(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


BRANCHES 
42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
99 -STRAND -W:C 
103 -STRAND -W-C ‘ 
17-BILLITER STREET EC 

127 -HIGH HOLBORN - 


STROPPING - 
MACHINE 


12/6 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


HEAD OFFICE SHOW R™S- 2 POSTAL DEP! 
17 BILLITER STREET-LONDONEC. 
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The BLERIOT SEAPLANE is ot the 
monoplane type, and is built by the firm uf 
Louis Bleriot. It is an extremely ligiit machine 
and is fitted with an 80-h.p. Le Rhone engine. 
The chief points about it are the characteristic 
method of springing the floats, and the fact 
that the operatiou of substituting wheels for 
floats, thus making it a land machine, can 
be accomplished in a comparatively short 
space of time. 


Navy CUT 
CIGARETTES 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and are sold in 
two strengths: 


GOLD LEAF. MEDIUM. 
100 for 3/-; SO for 1/6 100 for 2/3; 50 for 1/13 


PLAYERS CUT 
LUXE 


Is a development of the ORIGINAL PLAYER'S NAVY CUT. 


Player’s Navy Cut De Luxe is the outcome of many year’s expe- 

rience and is probably the best Pipe Tobacco yet offered to the 

public. It is perfectly accurate to describe it as being manufactured 

from not only the best growths of Virginia but from the selected 
leaves of those best growths. 


Packed only in 2-oz. and 4-oz. FOR THE FRONT at DUTY 


FREE PRICES. Terms on 
Airtight Tins at 1/2 and 2/4 applicationtoJOHN PLAYER 


respectively. AND SONS, Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
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JC 4 REGIMENTAL 


LONDON Vickery’s Speciality. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST 
— 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
REQUISITES. 


MACKERY 


UONICKERY 


(1.)—15-ct. Gold and Beautifully Enamelled Badge on Gold and Platinum Brooch, 42/- Any Badge 
supplied quickly. 

(2.)—Platinum and 15-ct. Gold Brooch with carved and coloured Crystal Badge of any Regiment, 75/- 

(3.)—15-ct. Gold and Beautifully Enamelled Regimental Badge, set Diamonds on Platinum and 
Gold Brooch, 95/-. Other Regimental Badges to order. Prices on application. Without 
Diamonds, 50/- 

(4.)—15-Gold and Enamelled Badge on Gold and Platinum Brooch, 42/-, Any Badge supplied quickly. 

(5 and 6.)—Well made Gold Regimental Badge Brooches. Any Regiment to Order. Only 
13/6 each. Order early. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE — | 
nexpensive 


RED Be & Wood 


WHITE BUILDINGS 
ny for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS, 

RECREATION ROOMS, 
& [ PAVILIONS,SHOOTING LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c. 


BUILDINGS ARE EST AND BEST. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so F. D. COWIESON 26, Charice St ASCOW 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. War 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &c, 


105, WATERLOO STREET, 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
Dear Madam, 


I am open to buy for Cash, any quantity of 
U R N LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, and CHILDREN'S 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING, Etc. 
: bape Very High Prices will be given for Fashionable 
3 Clothing in good condition. 

46 I will give you the utmost value for Gent's. 

Absent eg Doz. Lounge Suits, Ladies’ Costumes, Blouses, Furs of 
every kind, ‘Household Linen, Underwear, etc., 

Carriage Bags, Trunks, and every description of personal 


Paid. property. 
p Carriage paid on all Parcels, and cash sent or 
offer upon vecetpt of goods. 


Bankers : ‘ Lloyds Bank, Burton-on-Trent.” 


R. ourne. Yours faithfully, 
od MILLS . co : Se . Established 15 years. Mrs. W. CLARKE. 
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The Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 241. AUGUST, 1915 


CONTENTS 


A LOOK ROUND Ae By THE EDITOR 
THE GROUSE es ae a “By The Late “ALEX ANDER INNES SHAND 
THE KING’S HORSES AT HAMPTON COURT Be At a: By ARTHUR W. COATEN 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HARE “ a4 a Pe = By TOM SPEEDY 
SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: No. 19—Norfolk ee Ss =f By WALTER BAXENDALE 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS . By S. R. LITTLEWOOD : 
A PRIZE COMPETITION—Royal Auction Bridge... By “PORTLAND” 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 
By MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (« Butterfly”) 54: 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES: Fixtures for August = 
Index to Volume XLII. 


FICTION :— 
“THE ER-REL’S” TWELFTH, A.D. 1915 ..  .. .. ..By J. M. DODINGTON 
BISGROVE’S BOOTS .. 


BAD PENCE . By OWEN MOORE 5 
A FIRST TASTE OF ACTIVE SERVICE a . .- . By STEPHEN DAKEYNE 5 
TRANAMOE: Chapters IX. and X.—A Serial a ae Ie By The Hon. ALEXIS ROCHE 532 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS. 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C. 

The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 

United Kingdom, 14/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Finds, 24,000,000 


‘‘An old and first-class office.’’ ‘* Noted for its generous treatment 
‘Low rates a distinctive feature.’’ of its Policy-holders.”’ 
The Times. Army and Navy Gazette. 


CHIEF OFFICES 


LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. | EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street. 
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The Original Cording’s. Est. 1839. 


J. C. CORDING & Co., Ltd. 


WATERPROOFERS 


By Special A t t to His Majesty the King. 


New 60-page Catalogue 


The “ EQUITOR” | 
Waterproof Coat cea) 


FOR MOUNTED & GENERAL MILITARY WEAR. 


The “ Equitor” Waterproof Coat has an important provision for mounted wear 
in the attached apron buttoning on one side. This absolutely shuts out any 
rain, and therefore completely protects the horseman from waist to mid-calf. 
When the apron is not in use it fastens conveniently (out of sight) on the 
inside of coat, which then serves just as well for ordinary wear afoot. 


The special material, No. 31, in colour an approved military fawn, is a tough though 
finely woven fabric, light in weight, yet absolutely reliable for hard wear and tear. 


When ordering an ‘‘ Equitor ’’ Coat or directing that one be sent on 
approval, height and chest measure, and reference. should be given. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 


CAUTION.—Our only Addresses are: 


19, PICCADILLY, W. 


and 35, ST. JAMES’S ST., S.W. 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths Company 
QUALITY 


TSrsr 


The Toilet Table. 


MA‘SY new designs in toilet table” 
requisites are displayed at the 
Goldsmiths and Silvérsmiths 
Company. 112, Regent Street. 
These include the latest engine-turned 
patterns, one of which, fuliy engraved 
in design. is here illus- 
trated and is representative of the 
high standard prevailing. The silver 
in all these services is solid and sub- 
stantial and the jars and bottles are 
best English cut glass. Separate 
articles may be purchased. 


2 Hair Brushes 25100 | Powder Jar & 
Hand Mirror 24100 | Scent Bt.,cach £2 76 
Hat and Cloth | Pin Be 
Brushes, each £21.86 | Trinket Box... 
Tortoise-shell | Brush Tray... 
Comb’ | Comb Tray 
Complete £38 100 
HE name of the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Company on any 
article is a guarantee that it is 
the best obtainable, and the price 
charged the lowest consistent with 
the high quality given. 


Only Addfess :. 
112, Regent Street, London, W. | 
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“HAND HOTEL,» 
LLANGOLLEN. 


Officially appointed R.A.C., M.U 


Clubs of America and te British Isles. 
Garage for 30 Cars, Lock-ups attached 


Nat. Tel. 7. 


JAMES S. SHaw, Resident Proprietor. 


A. A., and Touring 


FOR MAILING. 


Every Friday. 


Weekly Edition T) at y SKETCH 


SIX ISSUES BOUND IN COVER. 
Al 


3°. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet 
and enclose 6d. stamps for postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


Flour, Biscuits, Bread, Food, etc. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


are 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Sporting Chronicle 


HANDICAP BOOK RACING 


Will be issued each Saturday preceding every Flat Racing Meeting in England. 


The Hanpicap Book (1d.) and Ractnc Up-tTo-DATE (6d.), 
obtainable at all 


Newsagents 


Bookstalls. 


For full particulars as to rates for Advertisements, etc., 
address— 


SPORTING CHRONICLE, Withy Grove, Manchester, & Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


UT the CLEMAK side 

by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and cost you  16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea ? 


‘Made as well and shaves as well as any 


Guinea Razor.” 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


Safest. Outlasts all others. 


Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades - 10/6 
OF ALL STORES, 
CUTLERS, ETC., 
or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London® 


Messrs. W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents 
In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


NOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail-— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 
easily than that. 


SHH HHH HH HO > > > > 
ON 


The Supreme 


SUNBEA 


Doing a great work. 


Nothing has served to demonstrate the 
qualities of various makes of cars so emphat- 
ically as the present war. Conditions are 
such that only the fittest survive. The great 
work which Sunbeam cars are doing with 
the Forces at home and abroad—in every 
branch of military service — has won _ for 
them a compliment in the decision of H.M. 
Government to take over the entire out- 
put for the duration of war. Verb sap. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 112, Deansgate. 


Agents for London and District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W. 


/ 
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